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EDITORIAL 


Jt  is  imperative  that  all  people  of  good  will 
co-operate  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  moral 
standards  of  the  human  family— locally,  national- 
ly, and  internationally.  This  applies  to  all  re- 
ligious groups  and  to  all  races  of  mankind.  It 
includes  also  all  agnostics  and  athesists  whose 
moral  standards  are  comparable  to  those  of 
Christ  and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 

Unfortunately  there  are  among  Church  mem- 
bers some  who  mistake  mere  pious  phrases  and 
self-righteous  professions  for  religion,  and  others 
who  assume  that  they  can  fill  all  requirements 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  isolation  from  the' 
major  concerns  of  society  as  a  whole.  This  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

President  Heber  J.  Grant  often  played  a 
leading  part  in  organizations  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious groups  that  were  working  for  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  standards  of  the  community. 
President  George  Albert  Smith  has  manifested 
like  interest  in  co-operating  with  non-Latter-day 
Saint  groups  in  any  and  every  good  cause. 

In  human  relations  it  is  irreligious  to  hate 
people,  even  our  enemies,  if  we  have  any. 
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Co-operation  for  Human  Welfare 

Business  and  professional  men  have  learned 
that  it  pays  to  co-operate  with  their  competitors 
instead  of  trying  to  exterminate  them.  By  this 
means,  all  are  able  to  give  better  values  to  the 
community  they  serve. 

The  history  of  the  religions  of  the  western 
world  has  a  dark  side  manifest  in  intolerance, 
in  persecutions,  and  in  civil  and  international 
wars.  This  has  led  some  honest  and  thoughtful 
people  of  good  will  to  believe  that  religion  is  an 
obstacle  to  human  progress.  On  this  account 
they  have  become  agnostics  or  atheists.  These 
advocate  ways  and  means  of  improving  individ- 
ual and  social  life  through  studies  of  human  na- 
ture and  society,  and  by  applying  the  results  of 
their  studies  to  the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  all  men 
are  fallible  and  therefore  in  need  of  superhuman 
help.  Those  that  seek  it  in  good  faith  should 
demonstrate  by  their  faith  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  human  welfare  that  religion  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  values.  The  concept  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  most 
inspiring.  This  concept  should  stimulate  all  who 
accept  it  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  human  welfare. 

—Milton  Bennion 
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CONFERENCE  ADDRESS 

Follow  in  His  Footsteps 


PRES.  DAVID  O.  McKAY 


President  David  0.  McKay' 


As  you  see  by  the  program,  Prea- 
dent  Smith  is  scheduled  to  speak 
to  you  at  this  concluding  moment.  I 
cannot  take  President  Smith's  place; 
no  one  can  do  that.  Sister  Elliott 
has  very  impressively  and  beautifully 
made  response  to  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  President  in  your  behalf  by  the 
little  girl,  I  conclude,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  invitation  extended  to 
me  as  I  came  to  the  rostrum  tonight, 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
best  way  for  each  of  us  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  beloved  leader. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  President 
of  the  Church  this  evening,  you  re- 
flect honor  upon  yourselves.  No  one 
can  recognize  ability,  success,  or 
merit  in  another  without  gainiug  by 
that  recognition  increased  power  and 
a  nobler  character. 

This  thought  has  been  expressed 
by  Carlyle,  who  said: 

In  this  world  there  is  one  godlike 
virtue,  the  essence  of  all  that  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  of  godlike 
[virtue]  in  this  world— the  venera- 
tion done  to  human  worth  by  the 
hearts  of  men. 

That  veneration  you  have  shown 
tonight,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  con- 
gratulate members  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  for  having  thus  ex- 
pressed their  love  for  the  President 
through  the  members  of  the  general 
board. 

And  now  our  best  way  to  prove 
that  veneration  is  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.    The  Saviour,  after  he  had 

**Delivered  at  the  general  conference  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  held  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle,  Sunday,  April  9,  1950,  at  7:30 
p.m.,  following  the  presentation  of  flowers  for 
President  Smith  and  their  acceptance  by  his 
daughter,  Edith  Smith  Elliott. 
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given  that  great  lesson  to  Peter,  the 
chief  apostle,  on  the  shores  of  Gali- 
lee, answered  Peter's  query,  "What 
about  John?"  by  saying: 

If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?  foUow  thou  me. 

-John  21:22. 

What  great  outstanding  example 
has  President  Smith  given  us?  As 
his  Sunday  School  children  (and  I 
am  standing  before  you  tonight  as 
one  of  the  members  of  his  Sunday 
School  class  in  the  Seventeenth 
Ward),  we  can  answer  that  one  out- 
standing trait  of  his  is  living  a  clean, 
upright  life.  I  happen  to  laiow  that 
one  of  the  most  impressive  experi- 
ences of  his  life  came  to  him  in  a 
dream  or  vision  during  one  of  his 
attacks  of  illness.  You  have  read  it 
recently,  and  you  know  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  He  thought  he  went  to 
the  other  side,  and  saw  coming  be- 
fore him  that  great  leader,  his  grand- 
sire,  for  whom  George  Albert  is 
named.  The  one  outstanding  ques- 
tion of  which  the  President  of  the 
Church,  who  was  a  young  man  at 
the  time,  was  conscious,  was:  "I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  have 
done  with  my  name." 

The  consciousness  that  young 
George  Albert  could  answer:  "I  have 
never  done  anything  with  your  name 
of  which  you  need  be  ashamed,"  was 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  had 
ever  come  to  him.  And  I  fancy  he 
would  have  me  say  that  is  the  great 
obligation  of  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter bom  in  this  world  and  particular- 
ly the  obligation  of  Sunday  School 
teachers— to  keep  one's  name  unsul- 
lied. 


Every  young  man  should  sense  the 
obligation  of  sonship;  every  young 
woman  should  realize  that  she  car- 
ries the  obligation  of  keeping  her 
mother's  name  in  honor.  If  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  sensed 
that  duty,  we  should  have  fewer 
achiag  hearts  in  the  homes,  the  ideal 
homes  so  impressively  mentioned  to- 
night. 

The  words  of  one  who  has  not  had 
the  ideals  that  you  and  I  have  had 
in  the  Church  come  to  me  now;  the 
last  but  one  paragraph  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  friendship  is  this: 

You  ought  to  be  true  for  the  sake  of 

the  folks 
Who  believe  you  are  true. 
You  never  should  stoop  to  a  deed 

that  your  friends 
Think  you  wouldn't  do. 
If  you're  false  to  yourself,   be  the 

blemish  but  small, 
You    have     injured    your     friends; 

you've  been  false  to  them  all. 

Then  he  concludes: 

For  friendship,  my  boy,  is  a  bond 

between  men 
That  is  founded  on  truth; 
It  believes  in  the  best  of  the  ones 

that  it  loves, 
Whether  old  man  or  youth; 

And  the  stern  rule  it  lays  down  for 

me  and  for  you 
Is  to  be  what  our  friends  think  we 

are,  through  and  through. 

A  second  ideal,  which  I  am  sure 
President  Smith  would  have  me  men- 
tion, is  the  one  named  already  in  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  Bishop  Rich- 
ards, viz.,  serving  others.  The  Sunday 
School  offers  that  opportunity  for 
every  person  honored  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  teacher,  and  you  know 
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that  therein  we  express  our  love  for 
the  Saviour,  for  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

There  comes  to  me  now,  and  I 
shall  just  take  time  to  recall  it,  a  very 
impressive  lesson  in  that  respect  giv- 
en by  the  great  poet  Browning  in 
"Paracelsus."  You  will  remember 
that  Paracelsus  thought  he  would 
gain  wealth  and  power  and  the  hon- 
ors of  the  world.  His  friend  Festus 
advised  him  not  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  world.  And  Paracelsus 
said: 

Are    there    not,    Festus,    are    there 

not,  dear  Michal, 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the 

diver; 
One— when,   a  beggar,   he  prepares 

to  plunge; 
One— when  a  prince,  he  rises  with 

his  pearls? 

Festus,  I  plunge." 

Festus  answered:  "We  await  you 
when  you  rise." 

Paracelsus  gained  his  wealth,  but 
not  satisfaction.  He  gained  his 
knowledge,  and  patronizingly  hand- 
ed it  down  to  the  people  as  though 
he  were  bestowing  favors  upon 
them;  but  there  was  something  lack- 
ing.    In  his  selfish  striving,  he  met 


an  artist  who  had  also  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  crowd,  to  whom 
Paracelsus  said: 

"Come,   hand   in  hand  with  me,   Aprile; 
You  will  supply  what  I  have  lacked." 

Years  later  Festus  found  Paracel- 
sus dying  in  a  Greek  conjurer's  house. 
As  Festus  watched  by  the  side  of 
the  couch  of  his  friend,  Paracelsus 
awakened,  recognized  his  friend,  and 
said: 

"I  see  the  whole  world  and  hurri- 
cane of  life  behind  me.  All  my  life 
passes  by  and  I  know  its  purpose, 
and  to  what  end  it  has  brought  me, 
and  whither  I  am  going.  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  meaning  of  life." 

Festus  said:  "My  friend,  tell  it  to 
the  world." 

Paracelsus  answered:  "There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  happy;  the  secret 
of  life  was  in  that  happiness." 

And  Festus  asked:  "When  was 
that?  All  I  hope  that  answer  will  de- 
cide." 

Then  Paracelus  said:  "When,  but 
the  time  I  vowed  myself  to  man." 

Festus  replied,  "Thy  judgments  are 
inscrutable." 

"There  is  an  answer  to  the  pas- 
sionate longings  of  the  heart  for  full- 
ness," continued  Paracelsus,  "and  I 
knew  it,  and  the  answer  is  this :  Live 


in  all  things  outside  yourself  by  love, 
and  you  will  have  joy.  That  is  the 
life  of  God;  it  ought  to  be  our  life. 
In  Him  it  is  accomplished  and  per- 
fect; but  in  all  created  things  it  is  a 
lesson  learned  slowly  and  through 
difficulty." 

The  President  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  you  have  paid  honor  tonight, 
exemplifies  that  love.  And  may  I 
say  finally,  since  this  is  our  conclud- 
ing session  on  Easter  day,  when  our 
minds  have  been  on  the  immortalit)' 
demonstrated  by  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  let  us,  with  the  thought  of 
love  and  service  in  mind,  ever  re- 
member that  we  gain  immortality 
not  by  thinking  of  ourselves,  but  by 
thinking  of  others  and  of  things 
greater  than  ourselves.  When  we 
think  of  little  children  and  human 
souls,  and  desire  to  serve  them,  we 
are  losing  ourselves  for  others,  and: 
"He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it." 

God  bless  our  President,  his  fam- 
ily; God  bless  members  of  the 
Church  and  all  honorable  people 
everywhere.  May  we  emulate  these 
two  great  ideals—  keeping  unsullied 
our  good  name,  and  losing  ourselves 
in  service  for  others— I  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


Two-and-a-Half-Minute  Talk 


SHE  LEADS  THE  WAY* 
JULY      19  5  0 


IATe  are  being  taught  to  pay  our 
tithing.  I  heard  a  very  fine 
example  by  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 
She  brought  to  her  class  ten  beau- 
tiful red  apples.  She  told  us  how 
everything  we  have  in  the  world 
comes  from  the  Lord. 

She  said,  "Now  children,  if  I  give 
one  of  you  these  ten  apples,  will 
you  give  me  back  one  apple?  Now, 
any  one  of  you  children  that  will  do 
that  hold  up  your  hand."  Of  course, 
they  all  held  up  their  hands. 

Then  she  said,  "That  is  what  the 
Lord  does  for  us.  He  gives  us  the 
ten  apples  but  asks  that  we  return 
one  to  him  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  gift. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  people 
eat  their  nine  apples;  then  they  cut 
the  other  apple  in  two  and  give  the 


Lord  half  of  it.  Some  of  them  cut 
the  tenth  apple  in  half  and  then  hold 
up  the  other  half  and  ask  the  Lord 
to  take  a  bite. 

If  we  pay  our  tithing  as  we  earn 
our  money,  it  is  easier  than  if  we 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  when 
we  have  already  eaten  the  nine 
apples.  , 

We  have  to  be  honest  with  the 
Lord.  He  does  not  send  out  month- 
ly statements.  We  are  trusted  by 
the  Lord.  We  have  been  told  by  one 
of  our  Church  presidents  that  the 
honest  payment  of  tithes  is  one  re- 
liable guide  to  a  person's  faith  and 
spiritual  condition. 

—Catherine   Barton 

"Catherine  Barton,  ten-year-old  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  H.  Barton,  Jr.,  with  her 
young<w  sister,  Judith  Ann.  Catherine  gave  this 
two-and-a-half-minute  talk  in  her  Sunday  School, 
University  Ward  of  University  Stake. 
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THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 


Dr.  Virginia  E  Cutler 


VI.  GETTING  OFF  THE  DOLE  SYSTEM 


TS  your  family  on  the  "Dole  Sys- 
tem"? No— not  a  government  dole 
—a  family  dole.  Here  is  an  example: 
Father  brings  home  the  pay  check; 
the  current  monthly  bills  are  paid; 
either  he  or  mother  assumes  control 
over  the  purse  strings  of  what  is  left; 
John  wants  a  new  footfall,  and  $5.98 
is  doled  out  to  him;  Laura  begs  for 
the  formal  in  the  dress  shop  window, 
and  $17.89  is  doled  out  to  her.  Be- 
cause the  balance  is  slipping  away 
very  fast,  Mother  decides  to  hurry 
and  buy  up  a  few  groceries.  The  fam- 
ily has  steak,  some  out-of-season  veg- 
etables, bananas,  and  ice  cream.  Fa- 
ther takes  the  family  to  the  movies, 
and  $3.75  is  doled  out  for  that. 

The  next  day  James  needs  some 
money  for  a  school  book,  but  the 
money  is  gone.  He  complains  bit- 
terly that  John  gets  money  for  a  foot- 
ball and  anything  that  he  wants,  but 
now  there  isn't  any  money  left  for 
him.  They  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  dole.  For  the  rest  of  the 
month  the  menu  gets  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  for  at  least  three  days 
before  payday  some  very  strange 
dishes  are  served. 

The  question  was  asked  recently 
of  a  college  class  of  about  50:  Are 
you  on  the  dole  system  in  your 
home?  Are  you  surprised  that  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  students  reported 
yes?  The  majority  of  these  students 
had  never  participated  in  any  family 
financial  planning.  Some  of  the 
young  women  reported  that  they 
had  learned  to  "work"  their  parents 
so  that  they  could  get  almost  any- 
thing they  wanted.     One  said  she 
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had  seventeen  skirts  and  sweaters 
and  eight  formals.  They  just  began 
to  realize  the  selfishness  of  their  de- 
mands. From  a  questionnaire  study 
of  381  graduating  senior  women  from 
the  University  of  Utah  in  1948,  67 
per  cent  reported  that  they  had  nev- 


services?  Service  income  includes 
any  kind  of  work  done  by  family 
members  that  would  have  to  be 
otherwise  hired.  Cleaning  wallpa- 
per, painting,  repairing  electrical 
equipment,  growing  vegetables,  cut- 
ting and  trimming  lawns,  plumbing, 


er  used  a  budget.    These  reports  and     laying  linoleum,  sewing,  canning  are 
others  suggest  that  a  fairly  large  per-     a  few  ideas  to  start  you  thinking, 
centage  of  the  popu- 
lation have  a  rather      g,  l^'^^HM^  "-^jp^ww- —■ ^ 

haphazard     pattern      ^'  *■ 

for    taking    care    of 
family  finances. 

If  you  are  one  of 
these  families  and 
would  like  to  know 
how  to  get  more 
lasting  satisfaction 
for  all  the  family 
from  your  income, 
here  are  four  sug- 
gestions for  you: 

1.  We  should  rec- 
ognize at  the  out- 
set that  there  are 
diflFerent  kinds  of  in- 
come. You  can 
stretch  what  you 
have  much  further 
if  you  are  aware 
that  money  income 
may  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total, 
and  that  service  in- 
come and  psychic 
income  are  of  great 
importance. 

Have  you  ever 
considered  the 
amount    of    income  SERVICE    INCOME    INCLUDES    FAMILY    WORK 

possible    from  This  chair  came  into  the  home  as  an  unfinished  framed 
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Every  member  of  the  family  from 
the  2-year-old  on  up  has  something 
to  contribute  to  such  a  program.  One 
young  couple,  by  planning  ahead 
and  capitalizing  on  their  own  abili- 
ties, were  able  to  make  all  their 
Christmas  presents,  adding  about 
fifty  dollars  to  their  income.  People 
who  haven't  learned  to  tally  up  their 
resources  for  service  income  are  like- 
ly to  be  shoveling  their  money  out 
the  back  door  faster  than  it  comes  in 
the  front.  Service  income  can  at  least 
double  the  amount  that  you  have  to 
work  with,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that— sh,  sh— there  is  no  income  tax 
on  service  income. 

Psychic  income  is  something  that 
can't  exactly  be  measured;  yet  it  is 
there  if  morale  is  high  in  the  family. 
If  each  individual  is  receiving  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  from  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  if  each  individual 
is  recognized  for  his  own  worth  and 
is  given  opportunity  to  grow  and  ex- 
press himself,  if  each  member  feels 
a  spiritual  uplift  from  working,  plan- 
ning, and  sharing  in  family  activities 
—there  is  a  psychic  income  coming 
to  this  home  that  is  worth  more  than 
anything  that  money  can  buy. 

To  say  that  a  family  with  high 
psychic  income  is  a  millionaire  fam- 
ily is  expressing  the  point  very  mod- 
estly. These  family  members  hold 
their  heads  a  little  higher;  they  walk 
a  bit  straighter;  they  work  more  ef- 
ficiently; they  are  more  likely  to  stay 
well  physically  and  mentally  than  if 
this  income  were  not  present.  It  has 
largely  to  do  with  the  feelings  that 
are  built  up  from  infancy  about  home 
and  family  life.  Families  with  high 
money  income  yet  lacking  this  are 
poor.  If  the  same  energy  were  ex- 
pended in  adding  to  the  psychic  in- 
come of  the  home  as  is  spent  in  add- 
ing money  income  to  the  home,  we 
would  have  many  more  millionaires 
than  we  have  at  present.  Again,  this 
income  has  no  government  tax. 

In  planning  your  family  income, 
don't  forget  to  account  for  all  three 
types.  And  why  not  concentrate  on 
the  non-taxable  income?  The  net 
returns  are  definitely  higher  for  ef- 
fort expended. 

2.  The  second  consideration,  if 
you  want  to  get  off  the  dole  system, 
is  to  think  through  what  you  hope  to 
get  out  of  this  life.  What  kind  of 
person  do  you  hope  to  be  ten,  twen- 

1.  Mrs,  Elvon  Jackson  puts  the  finishing  touch- 
es on  a  chair  she  and  her  husband  have  up- 
holstered, while  Stevie  hands  her  the  uphol- 
sterers' tacks,  Dickie  watches  with  interest,  and 
Bobbie  plans  an  upholstering  project  of  his  own. 
The  Jacksons  have  also  reupholstered  two  chairs 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  grandfather,  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith.  They  are  members  of  South 
Edgehill    Ward,    Hillside   Stake. 
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ty,  fifty  years  from  now?  What  are 
the  family  goals  for  the  next  decade? 
A  small  child  can  think  only  a  few 
hours  ahead.  He  hasn't  the  matur- 
ity to  anticipate  what  may  happen 
tomorrow. 

People  who  are  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five  who  buy  their  groceries 
by  the  meal,  who  spend  their  money 
with  no  thought  of  tomorrow,  who 
do  not  anticipate  what  the  future 
may  bring,  are  immature  just  as  the 
little  child,  and  when  they  get  off 
the  family  dole  will  probably  be 
looking  for  the  government  dole. 
This  planning  ahead  requires  great 
strength,  for  it  is  much  easier  and 
more  tempting  to  satisfy  some  im- 
mediate desire  than  to  consider  a 
need  a  month  or  a  year  away. 

The  mortician's  sales  motto,  "In- 
vestigate our  lay-away  plan,"  may 
not  be  a  bad  motto  for  all  of  us  if  we 
add  to  the  words  lay  away  the  more 
important  words  achievement  day. 

These  achievement  days  should 
occur  at  least  once  a  year  when  we 
take  stock  and  see  what  part  of  our 
plan  we  have  laid  away  to  our  credit 
and  what  yet  needs  to  be  done.  This 
method  will  help  the  family  to  see 
the  work  of  this  day,  this  month,  and 
this  year  as  part  of  a  lifetime  picture. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  could  ex- 
pect to  die  at  the  age  of  forty;  science 
has  now  made  us  a  gift  of  about 
thirty  more  years.  Today  you  can 
expect  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy 
or  longer.  Your  long-time  plan 
should  include  these  added  years. 

The  cycles  that  most  families  go 
through  are:  a.  The  adjustment 
stage— first  year  of  married  life, 
b.  The  accumulating  and  schooling 
stage— accumulation  of  a  family  and 
property,  a  home  and  furnishings, 
elementary  and  high  school  for  chil- 
dren—about twenty  years,  c.  Launch- 
ing stage— perhaps  college  training 
and  helping  children  to  become 
established  in  careers  and  homes— 
about  twenty  years,  d.  Recovery  and 
rediscovery  stage— twenty  or  more 
years  of  living  built  on  plans  and 
interests  developed  during  sixty 
years  previous. 

Each  of  these  stages  makes  dif- 
ferent demands  on  all  three  kinds  of 
income,  and  each  family  has  its  own 
special  pattern.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  give  out  a  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all.  Every  family  must 
plan  its  own  pattern.  The  point  that 
needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that  plan- 
ning is  important,  and  all  members 
of  the  family  should  have  a  share  in 
the  plan. 


EACH  SHOULD  HAVE  SOME  MONEY 

.  .  .  some  simple  clothes  purchases  ,  .  .' 

3.  Getting  off  the  dole  system  also 
requires  that  each  niember  of  the 
family  be  given  a  just  share  of  the 
money  income.  Just  the  mere  fact 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  family 
entitles  you  to  a  share  in  the  money 
income.  This  is  not  dependent  up- 
on your  being  good,  doing  the  dishes 
each  night  for  a  week,  or  getting  A's 
in  school.  You  are  given  a  share  of 
the  income  because  you  are  you,  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

When  should  this  begin?  Well, 
just  as  early  as  a  child  knows  what  a 
penny  is;  and  a  penny  may  be  his 
share  to  begin  with.  As  he  learns 
to  make  use  of  that  penny,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  larger  share.  The  amount 
for  each  share  changes  with  age  and 
social  requirements. 

For  example,  everyone  may  need 
to  sacrifice  just  a  little  for  a  teen-age 
daughter,  that  she  may  have  a  littie 
larger  share  for  clothing  when  that 
is  very  important  to  her.  Everyone 
may  need  to  sacrifice  some  for  the 
boy  on  a  mission,  for  now  his  share 
has  gone  up.  Everyone  may  need 
to  sacrifice  for  mother  who  needs 
some  extra  dental  work;  her  share 
must  be  increased.  But  every  pay- 
day everyone  has  a  share— not  equal 
—but  a.  share  according  to  plan  and 
needs. 

What  about  each  one  accounting 
for  his  share?  Well,  yes  and  no.  The 
only  way  we  learn  the  value  and  use 
of  money  is  to  have  some  to  use.  Let 
Johnny  squander  his  penny  if  he 
(Continued  on  page  213) 

2.  Five-year-old  Stevie  Jackson  selects  a  pair 
of  socks  to  match  a  certain  shirt.  The  friendly 
clerk  at  the  neighborhood  store  is  Dermis  Har- 
wood  of  Imperial  Ward,  East  Millcreek  Stake. 
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MARTHA  H.  TINGEY 


Representative 
Women  of  the  Church 

MARTHA  HORNE  TINGEY 


Thomas  C.  Romney 


'THAT  the  life  mission  of  Martha 
H.  Tingey  was,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  outlined  for  her  before  she 
came  to  mortality  and  that  she  was 
among  the  great  spirits  seen  by  Abra- 
ham in  vision  seems  most  certain. 

Would  Do  a  Great  Work 

When  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  she  was 
informed  by  a  patriarch  to  whom  she 
went  for  a  blessing  that,  if  faithful, 
she  would  do  a  great  work  among 
the  young  people  of  the  Church. 
However,  she  was  told  that  the  evil 
one  would  seek  to  hedge  up  the  way 
to  prevent  a  fulfillment  of  the  mis- 
sion assigned  her,  that  the  devil 
would  even  attempt  to  take  her  life, 
but  that  his  nefarious  designs  would 
come  to  naught  if  Martha  would  put 
her  trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  his 
commandments  fully.  Thirty  years 
later  a  blessing  from  the  Presiding 
Patriarch  of  the  Church  confirmed 
in  every  important  detail  the  bless- 
ing given  by  the  local  patriarch, 
much  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
faith  and  courage  of  Martha. 

She  lived  to  see  a  fulfillment  of 
these  predictions,  for  she  became 
one  of  the  leading  women  in  the 
Church  in  assisting  to  shape  the 
high  destinies  of  many  thousands  of 
the  daughters  of  Zion  over  whom  she 
presided  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years.  This  she  achieved  in  the  face 
of  great  physical  handicaps  that 
would  have  disheartened  a  woman 
of  less  faith,  patience,  and  sublime 
courage. 

Always  she  was  frail  of  body;  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  first 
child,  she  was  informed  by  her  doc- 
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tor  that  she  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  again,  even  if  she  survived  her 
illness.  But  her  faith  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Lord  manifest  through  the 
priesthood  raised  her  from  her  bed 
of  affliction  and  she  lived  to  become 
the  mother  of  six  more  children. 

Sister  Tingey  came  from  a  noble 
ancestry  and  was  of  pure  English 
extraction  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  lines.  From  her  antece- 
dents she  inherited  those  noble  traits 
of  character  so  often  found  among 
the  yeoman  class  in  English  history. 
The  parents  of  Martha,  Joseph  Home 
and  Mary  Isabella  Hales,  emigrated 
to  Canada  from  the  mother  country 
while  youthful;  and  there  they  met 
for  the  first  time.  Since  they  had  so 
many  ideals  in  common,  a  bond  of 
friendship  was  formed  between  them 
that  ripened  into  love,  eventuating 
in  a  happy  marriage. 

Parents  Converted  in  Canada 

One  month  following  their  mar- 
riage they  heard  for  the  first  time  a 
gospel  sermon  preached  by  a  Mor- 
mon elder.  They  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  it  and  in  July,  1836, 
they  were  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
They  gathered  with  the  Saints  in 
Missouri  and  experienced  the  trials 
and  persecutions  heaped  upon  them 
by  their  enemies.  From  there  they 
went  to  Nauvoo  and  assisted  in  its 
growth  and  development. 

When  the  people  were  driven  from 
their  beautiful  city  and  forced  into 
the  wilderness  by  an  inhuman  mob; 
the  young  couple  was  with  the  van- 
guard to  cross  the  Mississippi  River. 


Their  journey  westward  was  beset 
with  trials  common  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  those  who  made  the  trek 
across  the  plains  in  those  early  days. 
They  entered  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  the  John  Taylor  Com- 
pany, soon  after  the  entrance  of 
Brigham  Young  and  his  pioneer 
company  in  July,  1847. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Homes  into  the  Valley 
that  Martha  Jane  Home  was  born, 
her  birth  date  being  October  15, 
1857.  Her  birthplace  was  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  was  to  be  her  home  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  Fortunate  was  she 
to  be  bom  into  the  Home  family, 
known  for  its  great  hospitality  and 
fondness  for  social  gatherings,  family 
reunions,  and  such  other  functions 
as  tend  to  develop  the  playful  spirit 
in  people,  so  woefully  lacking  in 
many  homes.  And  no  less  fortunate 
was  she  to  belong  to  a  household  in 
which  there  were  thirteen  other  chil- 
dren with  whom  she  must  share  the 
love  of  parents  and  assume  her  por- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  rearing  of  a  large  family.  Of 
even  greater  importance  was  the 
sweet  spiritual  influence  under 
which  she  was  brought  to  woman- 
hood and  the  fine  example  of 
Christian  living  set  by  her  God-fear- 
ing parents. 

Church  Positions  from  an  Early  Age 

Reared  in  such  an  atmosphere,  she 
was  ready  early  in  life  to  be  selected 
to  fill  important  positions  in  the 
Church.  In  her  teens  she  was  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher,  as  well  as  a 
counselor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
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Primary  Association.  She  also  took 
an  early  interest  in  the  Y.L.M.LA., 
and  her  enthusiasm  and  ability  were 
rewarded  by  her  installation  as 
counselor  to  the  president  of  that 
organization  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  she  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  counselor  to  Elmina  S. 
Taylor  in  the  general  presidency  of 
the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.  She  held  this  po- 
sition for  twenty-five  years,  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Sister  Taylor  she 
became  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  continued  in  that  capacity 
for  twenty -four  years. 

General  President  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

A  promise  made  by  her  mother 
and  repeated  by  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  at  the  time  she  was  set  apart 
as  president  of  the  Y.L.M.LA.,  in 
April,  1905,  that  she  would  be  equal 
to  the  requirements  made  of  her, 
gave  a  comfort  and  strength  that  en- 
abled her  to  overcome  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

Despite  the  delicate  physical  con- 
dition of  Sister  Tingey  over  a  period 
of  years,  she  refused  to  permit  ill 
health  to  interfere  with  her  respon- 
sibilities as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest "  women's  organizations  in 
the  world.  The  spirit  of  the  woman 
was  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt taken  from  an  address  made 
by  her  at  a  conference: 

My  heart  is  with  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement work.  I  love  the  youth 
of  Zion,  and  as  I  am  anxious  that 
every  child  of  my  own  shall  become 
a  pure,  noble  and  honorable  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  God,  worthy 
to  bear  the  Holy  Priesthood,  so  am 
I  anxious  that  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  God  shall  be  reared  in  the 
same  way,  that  they  may  become  a 
mighty  army  for  righteousness  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

When  the  Y.L.M.LA.  became  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  Sister  Tingey  made  several 
trips  throughout  the  country  to  at- 
tend conventions  as  a  representative 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. She  was  present  at  such  con- 
ventions in  Washington,  D.  C;  Seat- 
tle; Chicago;  New  York;  and  Cali- 
fornia. Always  she  made  a  favorable 
impression  among  the  delegates  be- 
cause of  her  affable  manner  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose. 

She  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Congress  of  Women  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  The  sub- 
ject of  her  address  was  "Woman's 
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MARTHA  HORNE  TINGEY  WITH  HER  HUSBAND,  JOSEPH  S.  TINGEY 

And  their  children,  left  to  right,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  William  H.,  Clara  H.  (Woodbury), 

Clarence  H.,  and  Rulon  H.  (February,  1917). 


Place  Beside  Man."  Her  clear  ring- 
ing voice,  without  affectation,  her 
gentle  but  firm  demeanor,  coupled 
with  the  wisdom  and  earnestness  of 
her  public  address,  quickly  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  her 
audience  and  called  forth  words  of 
praise  for  herself  and  the  women  of 
Utah  generally. 

Eminently  fitted  was  Martha 
Home  Tingey  for  the  high  position 
to  which  she  was  called,  most  of  all 
because  of  her  keen  sense  of  values. 
She  felt  that  the  development  of 
spirituality  was  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  Mutual  Improvement  work, 
and  that  recreation  and  all  other 
forms  of  activity  were  subsidiary  to 
that  one  great  purpose.  A  testimony 
of  the  gospel,  she  felt,  was  the  im- 
portant thing  in  life. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  she 
was  called  by  President  Brigham 
Young  to  learn  typesetting  at  the 
Deseret  News.  Here  she  met  Joseph 
S.  Tingey. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  her  and  the 
work  of  the  Lord  to  which  she  had 
been  called,  that  Joseph  S.  Tingey. 
whom  she  accepted  for  a  companion, 
was  God-fearing,  as  well  as  thought- 
ful and  considerate  of  his  wife.  The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  her 
Church  position  frequently  called 
Sister  Tingey  from  home;  but,  dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  married  life, 
her  husband  never  complained, 
knowing  that  she  was  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Always  he  gave  her  encour- 
agement in  every  way  possible,  by 
both  word  and  deed;  and  much  of 
the  success  she  achieved,  both  in 
public  and  in  the  aflPairs  of  home. 


she  attributed  to  the  close  co-opera- 
tion of  her  husband.  For  years  Broth- 
er Tingey  was  bishop  of  Farmer's 
Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  foreman 
of  the  Job  Department  of  the  Deseret 
News;  but,  while  attending  to  these 
obligations  with  meticulous  care,  he 
did  not  neglect  his  duties  about  the 
home. 

Sister  Tingey  had  a  high  regard 
for  marriage  and  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions associated  therewith,  as  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  from  her  will  in- 
dicate: 

If  a  couple  commence  their  mar- 
ried Hfe  w^th  at  least  a  partial  com- 
prehension of  its  sacredness,  of  its 
grave  responsibilities,  its  glorious 
possibilities,  vidth  full  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other  and  an  abiding 
trust  in  their  Heavenly  Father, 
blessed  indeed  are  they.  The  strong- 
est and  most  important  foundation 
stones  in  home  building  are  the 
spiritual  and  moral  influences  which 
pervade  the  atmosphere  and  perfect 
unity  and  harmony  in  the  governing 
powers  .  ,  . 

Can  you  think  of  any  better, 
broader  field  of  action  than  that  of 
wife  and  mother,  the  housekeeper 
and  homemaker?  or  any  labor  that 
will  reap  such  a  glorious  harvest  as 
to  clothe  immortal  spirits  in  earthly 
tabernacles,  nurture  and  educate 
them  till  they  also  are  able  to  take 
up  the  labors  of  life,  and  work  in- 
telligently for  their  own  exaltation 
and  the  redemption  of  their  fel- 
low men?  .  .  . 

Well  can  the  young  women  of 
Zion  emulate  the  example  set  by  this 
worthy  woman  if  they  would  fulfill 
their  missions  in  earth  life  as  the 
Lord  would  have  them  do,  and  if 
they  would  be  supremely  happy. 
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We  Salute 

LA  CIENEGA  WARD 


Marie  Fox  Felt 


Tt  seemed  too  good  to  be  true— a 
unit  especially  planned  and  built 
for  the  children!  But  it  really  is 
true;  and  actually  to  see  and  learn 
about  it  was  my  privilege  and  good 
fortune  on  March  25,  1950. 

I  had  already  heard  of  La  Cienega 
Ward  and  the  wonderful  accom- 
modations that  have  been  provided 
there  for  little  children.  To  me  it 
seemed  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  state  of  California— and  I  was  not 
disappointed!  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Pearl  Hirsch,  supervisor  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School,  and  Ruby 
Kennelly,   nursery   class   teacher   of 


that  ward,  I  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing escorted  through  the  building  in 
company  with  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  supervisors  of  South  Los  An- 
geles and  Inglewood  stakes.  The  joy 
I  experienced  that  day  is  something 
I  shall  always  remember. 

To  the  bishopric  of  La  Cienega 
Ward,  to  Superintendent  Edward  B. 
Perkins  and  to  Martha  Taylor  and 
others  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School, 
we  extend  our  unbounded  apprecia- 
tion for  their  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment in  this  field.  Because  of  their 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  little 
children,  they  devoted  untiring  ef- 


forts to  obtain  accommodations  be- 
fitting the  sacred  responsibility  of 
teaching  the  gospel  to  our  little  ones. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  hear  their  story. 
Brother  Perkins  tells  it  as  follows: 

"Realizing  that  the  spiritual  needs 

of  our  children  can  best  be  met  in  a 

{Continued  on  page  202) 

The  children's  chapel  (below), 
with  plenty  of  windows,  fits  the 
needs  of  children.  Benches  are  in 
four  sizes,  from  10  to  14  inches  in 
height.  From  the  pulpit,  28  inches 
high,  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent 
microphone,  even  the  smallest  tot 
can  speak  or  pray  effectively.  A 
spinnet  piano,  to  fit  the  chapel,  has 
been  ordered. 
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The  Nursery  Class  toy  corner  (above),  showing 
blackboard,  an  assortment  of  pictures  from  the  library 
collection  of  more  than  5000,  and  shelves  for  toys.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  replace  toys  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
playing  with  them  and  to  wait  for  a  toy  until  it  is  re- 
placed instead  of  trying  to  take  it  away  from  someone 
else.  Playing  with  the  doll  and  buggy  is  Jennie  Linn 
Kennelly. 


La  Cienega  Ward  building  (floor  plans  below)  pro- 
vides a  room  for  each  department.  The  Family  Relations 
class  meets  in  the  Scout  Building  nearby.  Economical 
use  of  floor  space  allows  many  conveniences  not  usually 
found  in  ward  buildings. 
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setting  where  the  physical  needs  are 
not  neglected,  we  are  providing  our 
.groups  with  clean,  light,  cheerful, 
well-equipped  classrooms. 

"Our  Nursery  Department  oper- 
ates in  a  spiritual  setting  from  just 
before  the  opening  until  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  closing  of  the  senior 
Sunday  School.  We  are  very  proud 
of  our  beautiful  room  with  cheerful 
yellow  chintz  ruffled  curtains,  nurs- 
ery wallpaper,  yellow  wainscoting 
and  spacious  cabinet  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  In  this  setting  our  lead- 
ers try  to  provide  those  experiences 
for  the  children  that  will  help  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  real  Christian  liv- 
ing. 

"The  Kindergarten,  Primary,  and 
First  Intermediate  departments  have 
comfortable  rooms  in  which  to  meet. 
Each  teacher  has  a  blackboard,  bul- 
letin board  and  flannel  board;  she 
also  has  the  use  of  any  visual  aid 
material  that  she  may  need  from  our 
library,  such  as  chalk,  pictures,  flan- 
nelgraph  figures,  etc.  We  also  have 


an  opaque  projector  and  a  filmstrip 
projector,  which  are  used  to  show 
appropriate  pictures  and  film  strips. 

"We  have  a  wonderful  librarian  in 
our  organization,  who  mounts,  files, 
and  cross-files  our  pictures.  Each 
Sunday  she  puts  in  a  folder  the  pic- 
tures listed  by  each  teacher.  She  al- 
so files  the  pictures  away  after  each 
session.  We  now  have  more  than 
5000  pictures  in  our  library. 

"We  have  a  Cradle  Roll  depart- 
ment which  functions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  but  operates  as  an  independ- 
ent unit. 

"Our  Cradle  Roll  room  is  decor- 
ated in  pink  and  white.  In  it  we  have 
three  cribs,  two  bassinets,  a  play 
pen,  two  teeter-babes,  a  highchair,  a 
wardrobe  chest,  and  toys  for  the 
toddlers.  Babies  under  two  years  of 
age  are  cared  for  here  during  the 
Sunday  School  session,  thus  giving 
mothers  an  opportunity  to  attend 
their  own  services  and  classes. 


"Our  main  Junior  assembly  room 
is  like  a  miniature  chapel.  The 
stained  hardwood  benches  are  grad- 
uated in  size  so  that  the  children's 
feet  rest  on  the  floor.  On  the  rostrum 
is  a  child-size  pulpit  with  a  loud 
speaker  so  that  even  the  smallest 
child  is  seen  and  heard. 

"The  teachers  in  our  Sunday 
School  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  a  teacher  training 
program  (faculty  meeting)  conduct- 
ed on  the  first  Wednesday  evening 
of  each  month.  In  this  course  the 
teachers  learn  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  good  teaching— how  to 
use  improved  methods  of  lesson 
preparation  and  presentation,  etc. 

"We  love  our  Sunday  School  and 
shall  continue  to  strive  for  improve- 
ment. We  are  happy  in  the  Lord's 
work  and  we  pray  for  His  guidance 
and  blessings  always." 

The  work  of  these  fine  people— 
and  of  others  throughout  the 
Church— is  deeply  appreciated.  We 
are  sure  they  will  find  joy  and  satis- 


Nursery  teacher,  Ruby  Kennelly,  and  her  daughter,  Jennie  Linn,  looking  at  a  picture  of  Jesus,  at  one  of  the  oblong 
tables,  which  have  been  found  more  useful  than  round  tables  in  the  nursery.  The  cupboard  is  for  toys,  books,  and 
record  player.    The  coat  rack  is  low,  so  that  children  may  hang  their  own  coats. 
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faction  in  the  increased  knowl- 
edge and  spirituality  of  the 
children  of  their  ward. 

We  are  pleased  to  include  in 
this  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
pictures  of  the  La  Cienega 
Ward  Children's  Chapel  and 
other  accommodations  men- 
tioned in  the  story. 

«  «  « 


Since  the  foregoing  article 
was  written,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  another 
ward,  Richfield  Second,  in  the 
Sevier  Stake,  where  similar 
facilities  and  accommodations 
have  been  provided  for  the 
younger  children.  Here,  too, 
through  carefully  planning,  the 
ward  leaders  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  needs  of  their 
Junior  Sunday  School  pupils 
to  be  met  adequately.  Our 
congratulations  are  offered  to 
both  the  Richfield  Second 
Ward  and  La  Cienega  Ward! 


In  the  cradle  room  are  four 
cribs,  two  jumpers,  three  bassi- 
nets, bottle  warmers,  and  all  types 
of  rubber  toys.  No  cloth  toys  are 
used.  The  teachers  dress  in 
white. 


Utilizing  "lost"  space  in  a  hall- 
way, this  cupboard  provides  a 
grooved  compartment  for  card 
tables,  deep  drawers  for  pictures, 
and  shelves  for  other  items.  It  is 
shared  by  different  organizations. 
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CONSERVATION 

Of  Natural  and  Human  Resources 


Rodger  H.  Walker 


VI.  WATERSHED  CONSERVATION 

JIM  Bridger  laughed  when  the  first 
company  of  pioneers  told  him 
they  were  going  to  settle  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  He  said  the  lands  were 
poor  and  the  crops  parched.  He  told 
the  pioneers  they  couldn't  possibly 
grow  enough  food  to  keep  alive  in 
this  dry  country,  and  he  stated  that 
he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  if 
he  knew  an  ear  of  corn  could  ripen 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Pioneer  Homes  in  Valleys  of 
Mountains 

It  is  true  that  Utah  is  a  dry  state. 
The  annual  precipitation  in  the  val- 
leys where  most  of  the  people  live 
is  only  12.75  inches.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  an  annual  precipitation  of 
36  to  40  inches  in  New  York  and  32 
to  50  inches  in  Missouri  where  the 
Saints  had  lived  before  coming  to 
the  West.  The  Great  Basin  and 
similar  areas  of  the  West  were  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Great  American 
Desert. 

The  pioneers  were  inspired,  how- 
ever, to  make  their  homes  in  the  val- 
leys near  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  where  the  soil  was  good 
and  the  waters  of  the  mountain 
streams  could  be  used  for  both  do- 
mestic and  irrigation  purposes. 

On  July  23,  1847,  Orson  Pratt 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

Encamped  near  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  creek  of  pure  cold  water 
...  in  about  two  hours  after  our 
arrival  we  began  to  plow,  and  the 
same  afternoon  built  a  dam  to  irri- 
gate the  soil. 

July  24th.    This    forenoon    com- 
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menced  planting  our  potatoes,  after 
which  we  turned  the  water  upon 
them  and  gave  the  grounds  quite 
a  soaking. 

Beginning  of  Modern  Irrigation 

This  was  the  beginning  of  mod- 
ern irrigation  in  western  America. 
The  utilization  of  the  water  of  the 
mountain  streams  to  supplement  the 
precipitation  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  the  West  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  crops  and  the  food 
they  need;  in  fact,  to  build  a  civiliza- 
tion and  an  economy  that  is  indeed 


a  growing  arid  important  segment  of 
the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  water  to  their  liveli- 
hood. In  the  early  years  of  settle- 
ment there  appeared  to  be  an  abund- 
ance of  water  to  meet  all  needs.  As 
the  population  increased,  new  lands 
were  put  under  cultivation,  cities 
grew  larger  and  industries  requiring 
water  were  developed,  the  water 
was  measured  out,  and  scarcities  de- 
veloped. New  sources  of  supply 
were   looked   for;    dams   were   con- 


Phoio  hv  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
CITIES  ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  SUPPLIES  FROM  MOUNTAIN  WATERSHEDS 
Homes  and  cities  are  also  susceptible  to  floods  from  unregulated  flow. 
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structed  for  impounding  the  water 
of  the  mountain  streams,  so  that  it 
could  be  used  later  in  the  season 
when  the  precipitation  was  light  and 
the  soils  were  dry.  People  here  in 
the  West  have  thus  become  more 
and  more  conscious  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  water  and  the  need  for 
its  conservation  at  every  point. 

Water  is  very  important  in  our 
lives.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
man  who  weighs  about  150  pounds 
consumes  annually  2,200  pounds  of 
water.  That  is  equivalent  to  about 
6  pounds,  or  3  quarts  a  day.  Even 
larger  quantities  may  be  consumed 
in  warm  weather. 

Ten  Million  Pounds  of  Water 
Annually 

The  quantities  of  water  consumed 
by  man  as  liquids  are  negligible, 
however,  compared  with  those  that 
are  required  to  produce  his  food.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  excess  of 
10,000,000  pounds  of  water  are  used 
in  the  production  of  the  annual  food 
requirements  of  an  adult.  This 
amounts  to  nearly  44  acre-inches  of 
water.  An  acre-inch  is  one  inch  of 
water  over  an  acre  of  land. 

Growing  plants  also  use  large 
quantities  of  water.  In  arid  areas, 
approximately  800  pounds  of  water 
are  required  for  the  production  of  1 
pound  of  dry  matter.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  30,000  and  60,000 
pounds  of  water  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  pound  of  beef. ' 
Although  these  figures  are  only  ap- 
proximations, they  serve  to  empha- 
size the  large  quantities  of  water  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  food 
and  to  sustain  human  beings.  They 
also  serve  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  conserving  our  water  sup- 
plies. 

Mountains  Produce  Water 

In  Utah  we  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate geographically  in  having  the 
high  Wasatch  and  Uinta  Mountains. 
These  high  mountains  intercept  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  from  the 
coastal  areas,  causing  considerably 
more  precipitation  than  in  the  val- 
leys. On  these  mountains  the  pre- 
cipation  is  as  high  as  25  to  40  inch- 
es a  year.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  falls  as  snow  in  the  winter,  much 

'City  Creek  Canyon,  north  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
well-protected  by  vegetation,  produces  a  clear 
stream  of  water  the  j'ear  around  and  does  not 
contribute  to  floods,  which  occur  even  in  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

-Gullies  in  the  head  of  Straight  Fork,  above 
Mount  Pleasant,  Sanpete  County,  Utah.  This  area 
contributed  to  the  disastrous  Mount  Pleasant 
flood,  July   24,    1946. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 

SOIL  EROSION  ON  STEEP  SLOPE  WHEN  VEGETATION  IS  DESTROYED^ 
Water  runs  off  quickly  and  floods  develop. 


of  which  remains  until  late  spring 
and  even  into  summer.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  for  most 
of  our  municipalities  and  irrigation 
streams.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  water  used  for  ir- 
rigation has  its  origin  above  7000 
feet,  and  that  20  per  cent  of  the  state 
produces  80  per  cent  of  the  water. 

It  is  this  portion  of  the  state  that 
also  produces  our  forests  and  is  used 
for  the  summer  grazing  of  livestock. 
This  is  also  the  portion  that  is  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  West,  as  being  worthless 
and  as  wasteland.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  high  mountain  areas  have 
great  value.  They  not  only  produce 
forage  for  the  grazing  of  millions  of 
sheep  and  cattle  each  year  and  there- 
by aid  in  producing  enormous  sup- 
plies of  food  for  human  consumption, 
wool  for  clothing,  and  leather  for 
shoes  and  other  uses;  these  lands  are 
also  the  watersheds  from  which  the 
water  supplies  come  to  furnish  our 
towns  and  cities  and  irrigate  our 
croplands  in  the  valleys. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  a  particular 
area  of  mountain  land  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate.  For  the  crops  it  may 
be  able  to  produce  itself,  its  value 
may  be  much  less  than  an  area  of 
irrigated  land  of  similar  size  in  the 
valley.  Even  for  grazing  of  livestock, 
the  value  of  these  lands  seldom  ex- 
ceeds three  dollars  per  acre  in  nor- 
mal times.  But  an  evaluation  on  this 
basis,  only,  does  not  give  the  true 
worth. of  watershed  lands.  The  re- 


lationship of  the  watershed  lands  to 
the  irrigated  lands  in  the  valley,  and 
also  to  our  homes  in  the  cities  and 
to  our  industries,  must  be  understood 
before  the  true  value  of  such  lands 
can  be  realized. 

Watershed  Valued  at  $32  an  Acre 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  For- 
est Service  on  the  basis  of  prewar 
values  that  the  Boise  River  water- 
shed in  Idaho  supports  a  dependent 
agricultural  investment  in  the  valley 
of  about  53  million  dollars,  equal  to 
32  dollars  for  every  watershed  acre. 
It  was  also  estimated  that  the  water- 
shed of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  the 
storage  basin  of  the  Salt  River  proj- 
ect in  Arizona,  supports  an  invest- 
ment of  67  dollars  and  a  yearly  pro- 
duction value,  as  of  1928,  in  agri- 
cultural crops  and  power  of  9  dollars 
for  every  watershed  acre. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  esti- 
mated that  the  floods  from  depleted 
watersheds  of  Davis  County,  Utah, 
did  damage  in  the  valley  communi- 
ties equal  to  75  dollars  per  acre  for 
the  entire  watershed.  If  this  damage 
were  charged  against  only  the  areas 
denuded  of  vegetation  and  from 
which  the  floods  originated,  the 
losses  would  aggregate  1,245  dollars 
per  watershed  acre.  High  values 
have  also  been  placed  upon  the 
steep  mountain  brush-covered  water- 
shed lands  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  where  the  value  of  serv- 
ices in  water  delivery  and  flood  pro- 
tection have  been  estimated  at  300 
dollars  per  acre. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
TERRACE-TRENCHING  ON  BADLY  ERODED  STEEP  SLOPES" 
Prevents  rapid  loss  of  water  and  consequent  erosion. 


cover  on  watershed  lands  is  the  key 
to  the  conservation  of  our  M^ater- 
sheds.  This  implies  wise  manage- 
ment of  mountain,  forest  and  range 
lands.  Forest  and  range  fires  should 
be  prevented  at  all  times.  Fire  de- 
stroys not  only  growing  plants  but 
also  the  litter  covering  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  is  very  effective  in 
absorbing  rain  water  and  in  protect- 
ing the  soil  against  erosion.  Destruc- 
tive cutting  of  timber  should  be 
avoided.  Livestock  grazing  on  the 
ranges  should  be  managed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  excessive  use  or 
abuse  of  the  vegetation  or  soil  in 
critical  areas.  Nothing  should  be 
done  on  watershed  areas  which  will 
destroy  the  plant  cover  or  encourage 
erosion. 

Positive  programs  of  revegetation 
of  damaged  areas  should  be  under- 
taken by  private,  state  and  federal 

When  one  thinks  of  the  value  of  accepted  part  of  our  way  of  life.  r  . ^  \  j  \/r  ,.  ,.•  j 
watershed  lands  in  terms  of  the  pro-  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  fanner  who  ^^  ^\^^f^^  m^aTuLf^arbe  taken 
tection  of  our  homes,  farms,  indus-  would  suffer  ff  our  water  supply  i^^^.r  4.-  r  i-  u  j 
tries,  and  cities  in  the  valley,  it  be-  were  seriously  reduced;  it  is  every-  ^^"^ /^f  conservation  ot  watershed 
comes  much  greater  than  the  casual  one,  whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  ^^"^^  ^y  private  citizens  and  corn- 
observer  would  realize.  It  is  al-  in  the  rural  areas.  «^^"^*y  '''fT^\T^^'  a  ,  ^W 
so  much  greater  than  those  who  use  It  has  been  well  established  that  couragement  should  be  given  to  this 
these  lands  for  the  grazing  of  live-  vegetation  plays  a  fundamental  role  ^P®  °*  community  ettort. 
stock  would  assume,  if  they  think  in  watershed  protection.  Vegetation  Many  steps  have  been  taken  al- 
only  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  and  litter  on  a  well-preserved  water-  ready  to  conserve  our  water  supplies, 
land  for  producing  forage.  shed    permit    essentially    all    water  Much  water  is  still  being  lost  by  ex- 

from  intense  rains  to  percolate  into  cessive  runoff,  however;  and  all  peo- 

Protection  Implies  Conservation  ^^^,  ^^^l'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  vegetation     pie  need  to  become  aware  of  the  im- 

and  litter  causes  up  to  three-fourths      portance   or   protectmg   our   water- 
With  these  values  in  mind  it  is     of  the  rainfall  to  run  off  the  sur-     sheds  and  methods  of  insuring  this 
not  difficult  to  sense  the  importance     face.     This  erodes  the  soil  and  pro-     protection.     Principles  of  watershed 
of  protecting  the  watersheds  so  that     duces  destructive  floods.  Thus,  both     protection  need  to  be  taught  to  chil- 
they  will  store  and  yield  a  maximum     water  and  soil  are  lost.  dren  in  schools  and  churches  as  well 

supply  of  water.  Protection  implies  Jt  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  main-  as  to  adults.  This  is  important  to 
conservation  of  the  soil,  the  forest  Penance  of  an  abundant  vegetative  our  welfare  here  in  the  arid  West, 
cover,  and  the  native  vegetation  on 
the  range.  It  does  not  imply  that 
these  natural  resources  should  not 
be  used,  but  rather  that  they  should 
be  used  wisely  and  with  the  im- 
portance of  water  and  the  water- 
sheds in  mind. 

If  something  were  done  to  destroy 
our  watersheds  or  even  to  reduce 
their  water-holding  capacity  by  half, 
we  would  quickly  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  our  condition.  Even  in  the 
humid  east,  the  people  of  New  York 
City  were  forcibly  brought  to  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  their 
water  supply  during  the  dry  summer 
and  fall  of  1949.  Water  was  rationed 
to  the  extent  that  restrictions  were 
placed  on  bathing  and  other  uses  of 
water  which  have  come  to  be  an 


^These  contour  trenches  were  SO  effective  that 
during  one  storm  when  .95  inch  of  water  fell  in 
fifteen  minutes,  .75  inch  was  held.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  picture  below— the  same  area  only 
nine   years   later. 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

PLANTS  SOON  DEVELOP  WHEN  WATER  IS  KEPT  ON  THE  LAND 
Vegetative  cover  holds  water  where  it  originates  arid  protects  against  erosion. 
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What 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Has  Done  for  Me 


RUTH  STONE 


Ruth  Stone 


T  have  never  before  analyzed  just 
what  Sunday  School  has  done  for 
me,  I  think  I  have  really  taken  for 
granted  all  the  advantages  that  Sun- 
day School  does  hold  for  me. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  telling  you 
a  story,  a  story  of  myself. 

When  I  was  about  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  I  was  always  taken  to 
church  by  my  parents.  I  didn't 
mind  going  to  Sunday  School.  On 
the  contrary,  I  liked  going  very 
much,  because  of  the  nice  friends 
I  had  there  and  because  of  my 
wonderful  teachers,  who  were  all 
very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  me. 

I  went  to  class  regularly;  but, 
looking  back,  I  think  I  really  didn't 
pay  very  good  attention  to  what  was 
being  said,  because  when  I  came 
home  from  Sunday  School  and  my 
parents  would  ask  me  what  I  had 
learned  that  day  in  class,  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  any- 


RUTH  STONE 

A  member  of  the  Sunset  Ward  of  the 
San  Francisco  Stake,  Ruth  Stone  graduated 
in  June  from  high  school,  where  she  was 
especially  interested  in  public  speaking, 
dramatics,  dancing,  music,  and  sewing. 

She  makes  most  of  her  own  clothes,  and 
still  finds  time  for  varied  church  activities. 
She  has  given  several  talks  in  her  ward, 
including  the  one  printed  here,  and  is 
working  hard  to  become  a  Golden  Gleaner. 
Singing  now  with  her  ward  choir,  she 
hopes  some  day  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Tabernacle  Choir.  She  is  stud3dng  the 
gospel  with  the  hope  of  eventually  becom- 
ing a  full-time  missionary.  Recently  she 
has  had  a  part  in  a  stake  play  entitled 
The  Convert.  She  enjoys  her  chief  respon- 
sibility as  Sunday  School  secretary  of  her 
ward.-C.  P.  T. 


thing  that  I  had  been  taught  that 
day. 

As  the  years  passed,  I  still  went 
regularly  to  Sunday  School,  until 
the  time  that  I  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  At  that  time  I  still 
felt  that  I  was  not  gaining  anything 
by  going  to  Sunday  School. 

About  that  time,  my  parents  had 
stopped  taking  me  to  Sunday  School; 
they  were  leaving  it  up  to  me 
whether  I  wanted  to  go  or  not.  Of 
course,  they  did  this  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  I  would  continue  to 
go  of  my  own  free  will.  For  about 
three  weeks  after  that,  I  did  continue 
to  go  regularly;  then  I  began  to  go 
only  about  once  a  month.  This  went 
on  for  a  little  while  until  the  time 
came  when  I  didn't  go  at  all. 

Instead  of  getting  up  and  going 
to  Sunday  School  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, I  got  up  and  read  the  funny 
papers.  My  parents  were  deeply 
hurt  by  my  doing  this,  and  I  honestly 
felt  terrible  about  hurting  them.  But 
I  felt  that- 1  wasn't  gaining  anything 
by  going  to  Sunday  School— so  why 
should  I  go? 

Weeks  passed  and  months  passed, 
and  I  began  to  feel  that  something 
was  missing  from  my  life.  However, 
I  thought  this  feeling  would  pass, 
and  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
it.  But  instead  of  going  away,  it 
kept  getting  worse;  and  I  could  not 
understand  why  I  should  be  so 
unhappy. 

One  day  at  school,  a  group  of 
friends  and  I  got  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Right  away  the  Mormons 
were  brought  into  the  picture.  Some 
of  my  friends  began  saying  bad 
things  about  our  religion  and  were 


mocking  us.  Then  I  told  them  that 
I  was  a  Mormon  and  that  what 
they  were  saying  about  us  was  not 
the  truth.  They  were  both  shocked 
and  embarrassed  to  find  out  that  I 
was  a  Mormon,  but  I  knew  that  they 
had  received  their  information  about 
Latter-day  Saints  from  someone  who 
didn't  know  anything  about  the 
Church  and  that  they  were  terribly 
misled. 

They  then  began  asking  me  ques- 
tions about  Mormonism,  and  to  mv 
great  surprise  I  found  myself  answer- 
ing them.  I  was  telling  them  things 
I  had  learned  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  twelve,  when  I  had 
quit  going  to  Sunday  School  be- 
cause I  had  thought  I  wasn't  gaining 
anything  from  going.  Of  course, 
they  did  ask  me  some  questions 
that  I  was  unable  to  answer;  but  I 
told  them  that  I  would  tell  them 
the  answers  the  following  Monday ^ 
for  I  was  going  to  Sunday  School 
the  next  Sunday  and  I  would  find 
out  the  answers  for  them  and  for 
myself.  Before  they  left,  they 
apologized  for  what  they  had  said 
and  admitted  that  they  just  didn't 
understand  before. 

I  thought  that  the  next  Sunday 
would  never  come,  and  each  time 
I  thought  about  going  to  Sunday 
School  again  and  seeing  all  my 
friends  once  more  I  got  butter- 
flies in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  But 
finally  Sunday  did  come  and  I  was  at 
church  promptly  at  10:30  a.m.  As 
I  walked  into  the  chapel,  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  a  completely  new  and 
different,  wonderful  world.  And  my 
friends  whom  I  had  hot  seen  for 
{Continued  on  page  IVi) 
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JMy  WM  ^rmP/HiA 


Through  Memorization 


For  the  Month  of  July 


Nursery  Department 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage, 
fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  .  .  . 

—Deuteronomy  31:6. 

Kindergarten  Department 

Jesus  loves  the  children, 

Little  ones  like  me; 
Once  He  blessed  and  held  them 

Safely  on  his  knee. 

—Anna  Johnson. 

Primary  Department 

And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  wa- 
ter: and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
God  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
lighting  upon  him: 

And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing. This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

-Matthew  3:16-17. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

Wherefore  putting  away  lying, 
speak  every  man  truth  with  his 
neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one 
of  another.— Ephesians  4:25. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.— Matthew  7:21. 

Junior  Department 

For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory— to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man. 

-Moses  1:39. 

Advanced  Junior  Department 

Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing,    but  he   revealeth   his    se- 
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cret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets. 

-Amos  3:7. 

Senior  Department 

Upon  you  my  fellow  servants,  in 
the  name  of  Messiah  I  confer  the 
Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which  holds  the 
keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and 
of  the  gospel  of  repentance,  and  of 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins;  and  this  shall  never  be 
taken  again  from  the  earth,  until  the 
sons  of  Levi  do  oflFer  again  an  o£Fer- 
ing  unto  the  Lord  in  righteousness. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  13. 

Advanced  Senior  Department 

Faith  always  implies  the  disbelief 
of  a  lesser  fact  in  favor  of  a  greater. 
A  little  mind  often  sees  the  unbelief, 
without  seeing  the  belief  of  large 
ones.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table 

Gospel  Message  Department 

Behold,  I  say  unto  you  that  ye 
would  be  more  miserable  to  dwell 
with  a  holy  and  just  God,  under  a 
consciousnesss  of  your  filthiness  be- 
fore him,  than  ye  would  to  dwell 
with  the  damned  souls  in  hell. 

For  behold,  when  ye  shall  be 
brought  to  see  your  nakedness  before 
God,  and  also  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  holiness  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  will 
kindle  a  flame  of  unquenchable  fire 
upon  you.— Mormon  9:4-5. 

Genealogical  Training  Department 

But,  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
little  children  are  redeemed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  through 
mine  Only  Begotten; 

Wherefore,  they  cannot  sin,  for 
power  is  not  given  unto  Satan  to 
tempt  little  children,  until  they  be- 


gin to   become  accountable  before 

me; 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  29:46-47. 

Family  Relations  Department 

Every  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  having  children  is  to  bring 
them  unto  the  elders  before  the 
church,  who  are  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  bless  them  in  his  name. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:70. 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord— I,  the 
Lord,  am  merciful  and  gracious  un- 
to those  who  fear  me,  and  delight  to 
honor  those  who  serve  me  in 
righteousness  and  in  truth  unto  the 
end. 

Great  shall  be  their  reward  and 
eternal  shall  be  their  glory. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:5-6. 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY 

"Twenty-Third  Psalm" 

Beside  waters  so  still  that  they  reflect 
like  mirrors,  the  shepherd  in  O.  Stemler's 
painting  leads  his  sheep.  In  that  calmness 
is  pictured  David's  confidence  in  the  grace 
of  God  and  in  His  power  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  The  shepherd's  staff  is  a 
symbol  of  divine  support. 

"Parable  of  the  Seed" 

In  the  sower's  eyes  are  dreams  of  a  fine 
harvest.  But,  in  spite  of  his  plans  for  the 
future,  some  of  the  seed  is  lost,  even  as 
the  word  of  God  is  lost  to  some  of  those 
who  hear  it  through  their  ears,  only. 

The  birds  may  eat  the  seed,  even  as 
the  wicked  one  may  steal  away  that  which 
is  sown  in  a  heart.  The  sprouts  from  seeds 
dropped  in  stony  places  die  when  their 
roots  hit  the  stones,  as  the  weak  drop  out 
of  the  Church  when  persecution  begins. 
Thorns,  growing  in  rich  ground,  will  choke 
out  the  tender,  young  plants,  even  as  love 
of  riches  crowds  out  of  a  life  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.-C.P.T. 
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O.  Stemler 


TWENTY-THIRD    PSALM 

Psalm  23:1-6 


PARABLE    OF    THE    SEED 

Matthew  13:18 


JOSEPH  QUINNEY,  JR. 

never  condemned  any  man  without  a  heating  .  .  . 

(Chapter  31*) 


BENJAMIN  E.  RICH 

.  .  .  one  of  the  great  m,issionaries  .  .  .  of  his  generation 

(Chapter  32*) 


JOSEPH  H.  RIDGES 
Built  and  played  the  tabernacle  organ. 

(Chapter  33*) 


SHADRACH  ROUNDY 

true  as  steel  .  .  .  one  of  the  Prophet's  bodyguards 
..    (Chapter  34*) 
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"Chapter  numbers  refer  to  the  Gospel  Doctrine  manual.  The  Gospel  In 
Action.  The  men  pictured  here  are  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  for  September. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Voice  in  the  Wesl 


yoiCE  In  The  West,  by  Wendell  J. 
Ashton.  Duell,  Sloan,  &  Pearce, 
New  York,  1950,  446  pp.,  $5. 

The  author  is  well-known  to  read- 
ers of  The  Instructor,  to  which  he 
has  been  a  contributor  for  many 
years.  He  was  officially  announced 
as  contributing  editor  from  1945 
through  1949,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board.  He  is  author 
of  Theirs  Is  the  Kingdom,  published 
in  1947,  and  is  co-author  of  The  Salt 
of  the  Earth,  published  in  1939. 

He  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Marvin  O. 
Ashton  and  a  grandson  of  John 
Jeremy,  who  came  from  Wales  to 
Utah  in  1849,  a  convert  to  the  Mor- 
mon faith.  Wendell  served  several 
years,  while  an  undergraduate,  as  a 
.  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  In  his  early  twenties  he 
served  as  associate  editor  of  the  Mil- 
lennial Star,  published  in  London, 
England.  On  his  return  to  Utah,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Des- 
eret News  in  1948.  He  is  now  ac- 
count executive  of  the  staff  of  Gill- 
ham  Advertising  Agency. 

The  outstanding  character  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Deseret  News 
was  Dr.  Willard  Richards,  editor 
from  1850  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  11,  1854.  He  was  a  scholar, 
a  ready  writer,  and  a  man  of  great 
breadth  of  vision.  His  editorials  and 
articles  covered  subjects  ranging  all 
the  way  from  local  to  international 
politics;  religion  and  church  history; 
natural  science  and  philosophy; 
home  industry  and  home  building; 
education  in  all  its  aspects;  and  med- 
icine and  the  application  of  medical 
knowledge  in  the  family  in  the  ab- 
sence of  trained  nurses  and  physici- 
ans, a  condition  that  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  settlements  in  the  Far 


West.  This  policy  is  weU-stated  in 
the  prospectus  issued  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ards: 

"We  propose  to  publish  a  small 
^  weekly  sheet,  as  large  as  our  local 
circumstances  wiU  permit,  to  be 
called  'Deseret  News,'  designed 
originally  to  record  the  passing 
events  of  our  State,  and  in  connec- 
tion, refer  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
embracing  general  education,  medi- 
cine, law,  divinity,  domestic  and  po- 
litical economy,  and  everything  that 
may  fall  under  our  observation, 
which  may  tend  to  promote  the  best 
interest,  welfare,  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

"We  hold  ourselves  responsible  to 
the  highest  court  of  truth  for  our 
intentions,  and  the  highest  Court  of 
equity  for  our  execution.  When  we 
speak,  we  shall  speak  freely,  with- 
out regard  to  men  or  party,  and 
when,  like  other  men,  we  err,  let 
him  who  has  his  eyes  open  correct 
us  in  meekness,  and  he  shall  receive 
a  disciple's  reward. 

"We  shall  ever  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  foreign  news  as  we 
have  opportunity;  in  receiving  com- 
munications for  the  'news'  from  our 
poets  and  poetesses. 

"The  first  number  may  be  expect- 
ed as  early  in  June  as  subscriptions 
will  warrant— waiting  the  action  of 
300  subscribers."  (Pages  35-36.) 

Dr.  Richards  sometimes  spent  all 
night  writing  for  the  paper  and  all 
day  attending  to  a  multitude  of  oth- 
er duties  connected  with  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  the  First 
Presidency,  secretary  of  the  Perpetu- 
al Emigration  Fund,  secretary  of 
state  in  the  provisional  state  of  Des- 
eret, and  later  acting  secretary  of 
the  territory  of  Utah  and  member  of 
the  council  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, of  which  council  he  was  also 
president. 

The  almost  unthinkable  hardships 
connected  with  securing  the  paper 
for  publishing  the  News  were  a 
heavy  burden  to  him. 


There  was  catise  for  the  scarcity 
of  rags  [for  making  paper].  One  of 
the  onlookers  at  the  groimdbreak- 
ing  for  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  the 
previous  year  had  described  his 
plight; 

"I  went  through  frozen  mud  and 
slush  with  my  feet  tied  up  in  rags. 
I  had  on  a  pair  of  pants  made  out 
of  my  wife's  shirt— a  thin  Scotch 
plaid— also  a  thin  caHco  shirt  and  a 
straw  hat.  These  were  all  the  clothes 
I  had.  ...  I  was  not  alone  in  pover- 
ty. It  was  a  small  company  and 
there  were  many  fixed  as  badly  as 
Iwas."^  (Page  58.) 

Dr.  Richards  was  a  great  cam- 
paigner for  adult  education.  He 
advised: 

"Let  the  young  men,  middle-aged, 
old  men,  and  all  men,  married  or  un- 
married, who  do  not  know  too  much 
to  be  taught  come  forward  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  and  fill  the  house, 
keep  the  teacher  busy,  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  earn  his  money.  .  .  ."^ 
(Page  70.) 

Even  to  this  day  there  are  some 
adults  who  "know  too  much  *to  be 
taught." 

The  last  service  of  Dr.  Richards 
is  thus  described: 

WiUard  Richards  was  still  in  his 
forties  when  Utah's  territorial  legis- 
lature met  in  a  joint  session  on  a 
frigid  January  day  in  1854.  But  he 
spoke  words  that  were  those  of  an 
old  man:  "I  will  go  and  perform 
this  last  duty,  if,  Hke  John  Q.  Adams, 
I  die  in  the  attempt."  (Brilliant, 
cantankerous  old  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, six  years  before,  had  died  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  after 
serving  four  years  as  President  of  the 
United  States.) 

Dr.  Richards,  as  an  elected  coun- 
cilor, did  attend  the  last  session  of 


Trom  a  photographed  statement,  anonymous,  in 
the  John  F.  Bennett  picture  collection  on  early 
Utah  history. 

-Deseret  News,  Novemher  16,  1850. 
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the   Legislative   Assembly.   And   he 
came  out  alive. 

But  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  News 
was  a  sick  man,  with  dropsy.  For 
days  his  life  tottered.  Some  of  the 
Apostles  sat  up  with  him  all  night. 
After  about  three  weeks  of  confine- 
ment in  his  room,  he  ralhed  enough 
to  return  to  the  office  without  assist- 
ance. Then  he  relapsed.  Six  per- 
sons rubbed  at  his  swoUen  body  to 
keep  the  blood  circulating. 

The  morning  of  March  11  found 
Dr.  Richards  seated  in  his  chair 
after  a  restless  night.  He  fell  asleep. 
His  fingernails  turned  blue,  his  left 


hand  cold.  At  twenty-seven  min- 
utes past  nine  his  brother,  Dr.  Levi 
Richards,  told  attendants  they  could 
stop  rubbing  his  body.  Willard 
Richards  was  dead. 

According  to  pioneer  custom,  Dr. 
Richards'  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
his  own  garden,  at  a  spot  within  ear- 
shot of  the  mighty  presses  that 
roared  out  editions  of  the  News  a 
century  after  its  founding.  (In  1890, 
his  remains  were  removed  to  the  City 
Cemetery. ) 

The  first  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News  and  the  father  of  joumaUsm  in 
America's  Mountain  West  had  fin- 
ished liis  work.  .  .  .  ( Pages  79-80. ) 


Dr.  Richards  had  served  as  pub- 
Hsher,  editor,  manager,  and  feature 
w^riter,  witli  Joseph  Cain  as  assistant 
manager  after  the  first  year.  Among 
the  editors  and  managers  that  suc- 
ceeded him  are  some  notable  charac- 
ters who  have  long  since  passed  on. 
Among  them  are  such  able  individu- 
als as  the  follow^ing:  Elias  Smith, 
George  Q.  Cannon,  David  O.  Calder, 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  Abram  H.  Can- 
non, Horace  G.  Whitney,  and  Elias 
S.  Woodruff.— MfZton  Bennion 


Calling  Attention  to 
The  Tale  of  Beatrix  Potter 

A  Biography^ 


"lATHAT  a  flood  of  joyous  childhood 
memories  is  loosed  at  the  mere 
mention  of  "Peter  Rabbit,"  that  uni- 
versally-known character  in  nursery 
fiction!  All  the  other  little  creatures 
of  the  animal  world  come  crowding 
in  quick  succession,  each  with  its 
captivating  name  and  its  unique 
character  portrayal  in  that  series  of 
little  books  created  by  Beatrix  Pot- 
ter. Let  us  hope  that  no  child  from 
four  or  five  years  on  is  deprived  of 
his  rightful  literary  heritage— these 
classics. 

Our  pleasure  is  only  half  over 
when  as  children  we  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  these  charming  lit- 
tle creatures  which  are  contained 
within  the  covers  of  twenty  or  more 
baby-hand-sized  books,  a  series 
**.  .  .  without  any  rival  in  the  field 
of  children's  literature." 

Thanks  to  Margaret  Lane,  we 
have,  in  addition  to  The  Tale  of 
Peter  Rabbit,  The  Tale  of  Beatrix 
Potter.  This  biography  is  most  il- 
luminating as  to  the  origin  of  the 
tales  and  it  affords  fascinating  read- 
ing for  older  children  and  adults.  It 
is  a  book  admirably  suited  for  shar- 
ing between  parents  and  older  chil- 
dren, because  they  have  all  been 
brought  up  on  the  tales  in  their  early 
childhood. 

One  is  hardly  prepared  for  the 
details  of  the  life  story  of  Beatrix 
Potter  as  revealed  in  her  biography. 
While  she  stirred  the  imagination 
and  evoked  laughter  in  children  the 


world  over,  there  was  little  in  her 
own  Iffe  to  induce  a  merry  heart. 
The  facts  of  her  childhood  and  girl- 
hood are  heartbreaking. 

She  was  the  victim  of  that  tragic 
period  when  there  was  little  under- 
standing of  childhood,  the  victim  al- 
so of  "middle-class  gentility." 

Withdrawn  from  people,  shy  and 
lonely,  she  was  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  to  make  life  bearable. 
With  paintbox,  pencil,  and  her  pet 
animals,  she  set  about  creating  her 
own  world;  and  a  fascinating  one  it 
turned  out  to  be,  though  at  great 
cost  to  normal  childhood  living.  Two 
generations  of  children  have  delight- 
ed in  the  choice  pencil  and  colored 
sketches  which  she  created  in  her 
solitude. 

The  monotony  of  daily  routine  was 
occasionally  broken  by  her  "Scottish 
holidays"  when  she  was  taken  with 
her  parents  on  vacation.  These  trips 
were  highlights,  as  they  gave  her 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
wildlife  of  fields  and  hedgerows, 
furnishing  fresh  material  for  new 
imaginative  ventures  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  solitary  retreat. 

The  account  of  how  the  tales  came 
into  being,  when  and  where  she  got 
her  ideas  for  each  one,  how  each  is 
a  special  creation  in  a  particular  set- 
ting, makes  absorbing  reading.  The 
family  enjoyment  will  probably  be 
increased  ff  they  parallel  their  read- 
ing of  where  the  scene  was  laid  with 
a  rereading  of  the  tale  itseff. 


Unlike  the  story  of  the  Iffe  of  most 
people,  the  best  part  of  this  Iffe 
comes  last.  The  reader  feels  a  surge 
of  joy  when  at  long  last  Beatrix  Pot- 
ter becomes  emancipated,  gains 
enough  independence  to  leave  the 
parental  roof  that  has  so  long  stifled 
her.  (This  was  in  her  forties.) 

Her  biographer  gives  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  her  subsequent  activi- 
ties as  manager,  farmer,  sheep-rais- 
er, and  wffe  of  a  worthy  country  so- 
licitor. We  sense  her  deep  love  of 
the  soff  and  her  joy  in  working  it. 
The  Lake  District,  where  she  had 
her  acres,  becomes  as  real  as  though 
we  had  walked  over  it. 

One  comes  to  the  end  of  this  bi- 
ography with  the  feeling  of  having 
put  two  parts  together  that  were  nev- 
er complete  apart:  the  stories  we 
loved  in  childhood  and  the  author's 
Iffe  history. 

Out  of  devotion  to  Beatrix  Potter, 
whose  little  storybooks  were  the  in- 
spiration of  her  childhood,  Margaret 
Lane  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  gath- 
er every  scrap  of  authentic  material, 
no  matter  through  what  devious 
routes  it  led  her,  making  contacts 
with  the  farm  hands  and  Miss  Pot- 
ter's husband,  Mr.  Heelis,  that  she 
might  piece  together  the  Iffe  story 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  who  kept 
herself  hidden  from  the  outside 
world,  but  whose  literary  work, 
nevertheless,  established  her  fame 
in  many  countries.— EcZ/f/i  Bowen 

'By  Margaret  Lane,  Werne,  New  York,  1946. 
$3.50. 


He  [Thomas  Hobbes]  had  read  much,  but  his  contemplation  was  much  more 
than  his  reading.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men, 
he  should  have  known  no  more  than   other  men.— John  Aubrey,   Brief   Lives.. 
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Teacher  Turnover,  the  Sunday  School  Bottleneck 
.     .    .    and  Its  Remedy 


T^E  most  discouraging  thing  a  Sun- 
day School  superintendent  has  to 
work  against  is  the  rapid  turnover 
in  his  Sunday  School  faculty.  In 
many  wards  and  even  stakes,  this 
runs  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  annual- 
ly. In  comparatively  few  wards  is 
it  as  low  as  twenty  per  cent.  The 
superintendent  Tnust  fill  these  va- 
cancies as  rapidly  as  they  occur. 
More  often  than  not  he  is  put  to  his 
wits  end  to  find  someone— anyone— 
who  will  take  the  class.  The  teacher 
who  is  loyal  enough  to  the  priest- 
hood to  accept  the  call  finds  himself 
plunging  into  the  middle  of  a  strange 
course,  with  a  strange  class,  and 
with  no  teaching  tools  that  he  can 
use.  It  is  unfair  to  the  new  teach- 
er, to  the  class,  and  to  the  Sunday 
School  to  allow  such  a  condition  to 


continue.  Oh,  for  a  reservoir  of 
trained  teachers  at  such  a  time! 

The  continuance  of  such  a  poor 
quality  of  teaching  of  the  most 
precious  truths  of  life,  no  wide- 
awake superintendent  can  tolerate. 
But  can  he  anticipate  those  needs 
and  prepare  for  them  in  advance? 
Herein  is  one  way  he  may  anticipate 
and  meet  them. 

The  general  superintendency  and 
board  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  alternate  teacher  training  plan 
of  holding  the  teacher  training  class 
duriitg  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Sunday  School,  as  described  by  the 
Teacher  Training  Committee,  in  the 
superintendent's  department  of  the 
May,  1950,  Instructor.  Please  reread 
this  article. 

To  get  the  most  from  this  plan, 


the  following  steps  are  suggested: 

1.  Set  a  date  now,  in  July,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  new  teacher  train- 
ing class.  September  24  is  suggest- 
ed as  a  suitable  beginning  time. 

2.  Select  a  ward  teacher  training 
committee  of  five  or  more  of  the 
best  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
from  different  age  level  departments 
and  a  teacher  trainer  who  may  also 
be  a  most  capable  Sunday  School 
teacher.  These  people  should  be 
called  and  set  apart  by  the  Bishop 
for  this  most  important  work,  a 
month  before  the  training  course 
begins.  Each  should  be  provided 
with  the  teacher  training  manual 
and  texts.  They,  with  a  member  of 
the  ward  superintendency  and  a 
specially  delegated  stake  board 
member,  should  meet  several  times 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asaliel  D.  Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Hohnan  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

GENEALOGICAL 

A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L,   Martin 
Arcliibald  F.  Bennett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson  Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.   Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wifiord  Moyle  Burton 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F.  Eyring 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  FoUand 


ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucv  G.   S  perry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  FoUand 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Carl  F.  Eyring 
Edith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
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FACULTY  MEETING 
AND  CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 

David  La\vrence  McKay 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Asahel   D.    Woodruff 
WiUiam  E.  Berrett 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.   Durham 
Florence    S.    Allen 
Beth   Hooper 


Special  Committees 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  FoUow-up) 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Thomas    L.    Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 


AUDIO-VISUAL   AIDS 
A.  Hamer  Reiser 
Carl  J.   Christensen 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Frank   Wise    ( associate ) 


ENLISTMENT 
J,  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 

Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.  William  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don  B.  Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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before  the  course  begins,  as  a  corre- 
lating committee  to  plan  for  class  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching  by 
the  trainees  during  the  regular  Sun- 
day School  class  period.  This  group 
should  also  meet  at  least  monthly 
during  the  progress  of  the  course,  at 
the  call  of  the  teacher  trainer,  who 
may  be  chairman  of  the  group. 

3.  Carefully  canvass  the  member- 
ship of  all  adult  classes  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a  list  of  prospective  trainees  to 
the  bishop  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber-^3.  The  number  of  prospective 
trainees  should  be  at  least  equal  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  membership  of 
the    ward    Sunday    School    faculty. 


These  trainees  should  be  called  by 
the  bishop  and  set  apart  to  become 
Sunday  School  teachers  or  teachers 
in  other  organizations,  preferably  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  opening  date 
of  the  training  course.  Prospective 
teachers  in  other  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions should  be  given  the  same  at- 
tention. Neither  age  nor  years  of 
service  should  bar  any  suitable  adult 
from  such  call.  However,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  trainees  be  allowed  to 
complete  at  least  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage class,  before  being  called  for 
teacher  training. 

All  other  teaching  agencies  in  the 
ward  should  be  invited  to  have  their 
teachers  attend  teacher  training  class. 


4.  That  there  may  be  no  lost  time, 
enough  teacher  training  manuals 
and  texts  to  supply  each  trainee 
should  be  on  hand  September  24. 

5.  At  the  first  meeting  and  fre- 
quently thereafter,  the  class  should 
be  advised  that  a  suitable  "award  of 
completion"  will  be  given  to  all 
trainees  who  meet  the  standards  set 
up  by  the  general  board.  These 
standards  should  be  explained  to  the 
class  ( See  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, 1950  edition. ) 

The  wise  administrator  looks 
ahead  and  makes  ample  preparation 
well  in  advance  for  the  success  he 
later  achieves.—George  R.  Hill 


wants  to,  and  don't  make  him  feel 
guilty  about  it.  Let  him  decide  how 
he  wants  to  spend  it  and  do  the 
spending,  but  let  him  know  that  he 
gets  no  more  until  next  payday.  Let 
him  gradually  take  on  responsibility 
in  buying  some  of  the  things  he 
needs.  He  can  learn  to  select  some 
of  his  clothes  and  should  be  allowed 
enough  to  make  some  simple  clothes 
purchases,  in  addition  to  any  special 
treats  he  may  want. 

Some  of  his  choices  will  be  out- 
landish, and  mother  will  want  to 
reprimand  him  for  his  decisions.  But 
the  wise  mother  will  give  some  coun- 
sel with  no  reprimands.  Remember 
it  has  taken  you  several  decades  to 
learn  what  you  have  about  wise  buy- 
ing. He  is  starting  out  on  a  small 
scale;  he  must  have  experience  in 
order  to  learn;  a  few  small  mistakes 
now  are  better  than  many  big  mis- 
takes later  on.  These  little  mistakes; 
if  treated  wisely,  with  some  guid- 
ance, will  help  him  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  money  and  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  use  of  his  share. 

What  about  requiring  each  mem- 


ber to  save  some  of  his  share?  Sav- 
ing just  to  save  has  no  special  merit. 
Saving  for  something  desired  later 
on  has  much  to  recommend  it.  A 
small  child  does  well  to  think  a  day 
or  a  week  ahead.  To  save  some- 
thing for  the  ice-cream  cone  he  may 
buy  at  the  end  of  the  week  has  real 
merit,  for  he  is  being  taught  to  look 
ahead  to  something  within  his  abil- 
ity to  understand.  Later  he  may 
look  ahead  for  several  weeks  and 
save  to  buy  a  model  airplane,  v  Still 
later  he  may  save  for  several  months 
for  the  scout  hike.  But  to  a  small 
child,  to  save  for  a  college  education 
is  ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
far  beyond  his  grasp  to  understand; 
and,  he  may  not  have  the  inclination 
to  go  to  college.  That  is  something  for 
future  planning.  The  point  is  to  allow 
each  one  a  share  and  give  him  the 
privilege  of  planning  the  use  of  it. 

4.  The  fourth  suggestion,  which 
perhaps  should  come  first,  for  it 
provides  the  best  assurance  that  you 
can  get  ofiF  the  dole  system,  is  that 
you  remember  the  Lord's  tenth. 
Planning  10  per  cent  of  your  money 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 
(Continued  from  page  197) 

and  time  for  the  Church  literally 
forces  you  to  do  more  careful  plan- 
ning with  what  is  left;  and  the 
strange  thing  is,  in  spite  of  mathe- 
matical figuring  to  the  contrary,  the 
90  per  cent  of  time  and  money  left 
seems  to  expand  to  much  more  than 
the  100  per  cent  you  had  to  begin 
with. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  we 
haven't  given  you  a  budget  pattern. 
We  haven't  said  what  you  should 
spend  for  this  or  for  that.  We  have 
only  given  you  four  principal  means 
for  getting  oflF  the  dole  system.  These 
all  involve  thinking  and  planning 
ahead,  and  that  is  what  a  budget 
means— planned  spending.  You  must 
make  your  own  plan,  for  your  re- 
quirements are  unique  and  your  bud- 
get will  be  somewhat  different  from 
any  other  family  plan.  As  this  plan- 
ning goes  into  effect,  you  will  de- 
velop greater  powers  in  the  use  of 
money  and  service  income  and  find 
no  limit  to  psychic  income  for  you, 
your  family,  and  your  community; 
and  you  will  get  yourself  off  the 
Dole  System. 


WHAT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HAS  DONE  FOR  ME 

( Continued  from  page  207 ) 


two  and  one  half  years  came  up  to 
me  and  greeted  me  with  kindness 
and  understanding  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

And  at  this  moment  I  knew  why 
I  had  been  unhappy.  It  was  that  I 
did  not  have  the  fineness  or  goodness 
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in  my  life  that  our  religion  gives.  I 
also  knew  that  I  would  never  again 
discontinue  going  to  Sunday  School. 
A  few  weeks  later  I  even  began 
going  to  church  in  the  evenings  and 
to  the  fireside  chats  and  to  Mutual 
on  Tuesday  evenings.    At  this  time, 


I  was  truly  beginning  to  know  what 
complete  happiness  was. 

And  now  after  telling  you  my 
story,  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  has  Sunday  School 
done  for  me?" 

( Continued  on  page  215 ) 
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What  to  Do  "with  Your  Record  Books 


CINCE  we  are  constantly  being 
asked  "What  should  we  do  with 
our  old  minute  and  roll  books?"  we 
are  repeating  the  instructions  sent 
to  stake  presidents,  ward  bishops, 
mission  presidents,  and  heads  of 
auxiliaries  May  2,  1949,  and  printed, 
in  part,  in  the  July,  1949,  Instructor. 
Ordinarily  we  would  only  refer 
you  to  last  year's  Instructor,  but  since 
we  wish  to  be  sure  that  everyone  has 
these  instructions  we  repeat  them 
here. 

We  suggest  that  before  you  send 
your  minute  book  to  the  Church  his- 
torian's office,  you  duplicate  your 
"Items  of  Historical  Interest"  and 
add  them  to  your  ward  Sunday 
School  abridged  history.  If  you  will 
do  this,  your  abridged  history  will 
always  be  up  to  date. 

You  will  want  your  minute  books 
to  look  clean  and  neat,  and,  of 
course,  to  be  completely  and  ac- 
curately kept.  They  will  be  on  file 
at  the  historian's  office  for  any  in- 
terested person  to  look  at. 

The  letter  which  we  reproduce  in 
part  here  was  received  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Church  historian  and  was 
signed  by  Elder  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith. 

In  this  dispensation  the  first  command- 
ment given  to  the  Church  on  the  day  of 

its  organization  was  that  records  should 
be  kept,  and  that  the  history  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  should  be  preserved.  The  im- 
portance of  this  work  is  given  us  in 
Sections  21  and  128  o£  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

For  this  purpose  a  department  in  the 
Church  was  established  in  the  beginning 
and  has  been  conducted  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  keep 
the  records  of  the  Church;  therefore,  in- 
dividuals have  been  appointed  as  stake 
clerks,  ward  clerks,  mission  recorders,  and 
secretaries  of  auxiliary  organizations  with 
the  responsibility  to  keep  an  accurate 
history  of  all  events  occurring  in  their  in- 
dividual organizations.  The  history  of  the 
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people,  the  records  of  members  and  of 
organizations,  and  needful  statistics  should 
be  recorded  religiously  and  preserved,  not 
only  for  current  needs,  but  for  future  uses 
of  the  Church. 

Because  of  so  many  changes  in  positions 
of  leadership,  brethren  and  sisters  have 
not  fuUy  understood  their  responsibilities 
in  the  matter  of  record  keeping  and  rec- 
ord preservation,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  Church  Historian's 
Office.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  outline  the  policies  of  the 
Church  Historian's  Office.  Close  adherence 
to  the  following  poUcies  wdll  result  in  a 
more  perfectly  kept  record  that  thereby 
we  may  not  be  found  w^anting  when  we 
shall  be  called  to  accountability  for  our 
works: 


I.  WRITTEN  RECORDS 

A.  Send  the  following  records  for  fiUng  to 
the  Church  Historian's  Office,  47  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah: 

1.  Records  of  Members  (all  member- 
ship records  from  the  beginning  of 
your  organizations) 

2.  Historical  Record  Books  (stake, 
ward,  mission  and  branch  minutes 
of  meetings) 

3.  Priesthood  Minute  Books  (Melchi- 
zedek  and  Aaronic  Priesthood 
quorums  and  groups) 

4.  Auxiliary  Organization  Minute  Books 

B.  Do  not  send  in  any  books  containing 
stubs  of  certificates  (blessings  of  chil- 
dren, baptisms,  records  of  ordinations, 
bank  checks,  etc. )  Do  not  send  in  roll 
books  which  contain  only  lists  of  names 
and  no  minutes  of  meetings. 

C.  When  to  send  in:  Send  in  now  aU  rec- 
ords of  members  and  all  other  records 
which  have  been  completed.  Current 
minute  books  should  not  be  retained 
longer  than  one  year  after  they  are 
completed. 

D.  How  to  send:  Any  officer  of  the  stake, 
ward  or  mission  can  bring  such  records 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Written  records  can- 
not be  shipped  by  parcel  post.  If 
shipped  by  mail  they  must  go  as  first 
class  matter.  If  properly  packed  and 
boxed  they  can  be  shipped  by  railway 
express  or  freight,  provided  that  no 
written  correspondence  of  any  kind  is 
enclosed. 


E.  Where  to  keep  records:  Until  filed  with 
the  Church  Historian's  Office,  records 
should  be  kept  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  individual  concerned  'with  their 
compilation,  or  in  the  vaults  of  the 
ward,  stake,  or  mission.  Under  no  con- 
dition should  records  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  homes  of  members  after 
they  are  completed.  Too  many  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  indi- 
viduals have  retained  possession  of  rec- 
ords which  subsequently  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed. 


VI.  PRESERVATION  OF 
INSTRUCTIONS 

These  instructions  should  be  properly  pre- 
served so  that  they  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  yoTir  successors. 

Please  note  these  instructions 
carefully.  Confer  with  your  bishop 
or  mission  supervisor  before  send- 
ing any  records  to  the  Church  His- 
torian's office— and  remember  you 
are  not  to  send  these  records  to  the 
Sunday  School  office.— R.E.F. 


COMING  EVENTS 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

View  Model  Sunday  School  Library 

50  North  Main  Street  (Room  5) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

During  office  hours 

Or  by  appointment 

Sunday,  September  10 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Sunday 

Sunday,  September  17 
Dime  Sunday 

Sunday,  October  1 

General  Conference  of 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


July,  1950.  "Lead  Me  Into  Life  Eter-  FOR  CHORISTERS:  Sing  this  hymn 

nal,"   Hymns— Church   of  Jesus  medium  loud,  with  majesty  and 

Christ     of     Latter-day     Saints,  fervency.   It  is   a  prayer  to   our 

No.  110.  Heavenly  Father;  if  necessary  this 


Sacramental  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  September 
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'Tis  good  to  meet  each  Sabbath  day, 
And,  in  His  own  appointed  way, 

Partake  the  emblems  of  His  death, 
And  thus  renew  our  love  and  faith. 
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may  be  pointed  out  to  the  singers. 
Breathe  every  two  measures  and 
do  not  rush.  A  very  slight  slow- 
ing down  near  the  end  of  each 
stanza,  and  a  slightly  greater  slow- 
ing down  near  the  end  of  the  last 
stanza  are  recommended.  But  be- 
gin each  new  stanza  with  full 
tempo. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Play  legato 
throughout  except  at  breathing 
places  every  two  measures.  Play 
with  eight-foot  tone  quality,  to- 
gether with  a  dignified  16-foot  bass 
for  foundation. 


WHAT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
HAS  DONE  FOR  ME 

{Continued  from  page  213) 

First  of  all,  it  has  given  me  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  enough  to  know^ 
that  this  is  the  true  church  of  God. 
However,  I  am  still  seeking  to  learn 
more,  for  I  know  that  I  have  yet  to 
go  a  long,  long  way  before  I  know^ 
enough  to  satisfy  myself. 

It  has  given  me  the  privilege  of 
meeting  and  knowing  the  finest 
people  on  this  earth,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  all  the  friends  I  do  have 
here. 

Sunday  School  has  also  given  me 
the  wonderful  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  the  Sunday  School  as  ward 
secretary,  which  I  feel  is  an  honor. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  has  given  me 
more  complete  happiness  than  I  ever 
thought  possible  for  any  person. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity that  I  have  had  this  eve- 
ning  of  telling  you  with  all  sincerity 
just  what  Sunday  School  has  done 
for  me.  I  ask  the  Lord  to  bless 
every  one  of  you.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


JULY      1950 
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Teacher  Improvement 


Understanding  the  Pupil 


I.  THE  PUPILS'  NEEDS 

UOW  shall  I  present  my  lesson  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  will  get 
the  most  out  of  it?  What  can  I  do? 
What  can  I  expect  them  to  do?  How 
can  I  appeal  to  them?  Just  how 
shall  I  treat  my  pupils? 

Such  questions  are  answered  more 
easily  and  with  more  effective  re- 
sults if  a  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of 
her  pupils.  By  that  we  mean  not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  their  names 
and  their  parents'  names,  but  also  a 
knowledge  of  their  fundamental 
needs  and  of  their  physical  and 
mental  maturity  at  a  particular  age 
level.  A  teacher  needs  to  know 
what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  social  characteristics. 

There  are  several  fundamental  or 
basic  needs  of  all  children  which 
first  of  all  we  need  to  keep  in  mind. 
Why?  Because  the  behavior  of  chil- 
dren is  very  largely  determined  by 
the  way  these  needs  are  satisfied. 
If  we  teachers  know  what  the  basic 
needs  are,  we  will  know  better  how 
to  plan  and  prepare  our  Sunday 
morning  class  period  so  as  to  con- 
structively satisfy  these  needs.  We 
will,  to  some  extent,  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  questions  asked  above. 

These  basic  needs  are: 

1.  'Need  for  belonging.  If  children 
are  not  attending  class,  do  call  their 
homes,  or,  better  still,  make  personal 
visits  to  their  homes.  Make  each 
child  feel  that  his  attendance  in  your 
class  is  important  to  you  and  to  the 
other  children.  Do  not  ignore  any  of 
them. 

2.  Need  for  achievement.  Reward 
children  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
for  what  they  accomplish.  Recognize 
and  praise  their  efforts.  Do  not  award 
achievement  with  material  things. 

3.  Need  for  freedom  from  fear. 
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Protect "  children  from  morbid  wor- 
ries associated  with  superstition, 
death,  violence,  and  ot|ier  super- 
natural manffestations.  Offer  help, 
reassure,  protect  them  when  protec- 
tion is  needed,  teach  them  faith  in 
God,  and  through  faith  give  them 
courage  to  go  ahead.  These  are 
things  which  tend  to  reduce  fear. 

4.  Need  for  love  and  affection.  Ac- 
cept each  and  every  child;  show  the 
children  you  like  them;  take  a  great 
interest  in  their  lives;  be  sensitive  to 
their  dress,  their  plans  and  hopes, 
and  their  problems  and  worries. 
Don't  reject  or  brush  off  any  child 
who  needs  a  little  special  sympathy 
and  attention. 

5.  Need  for  freedom  from  guilt. 
Let  the  child  know  that  there  are  so 
many  rules  that  it  is  difficult  for 
children  to  know  about  them  all;  but 
that,  as  they  learn  what  the  rules  are, 
they  can  know  which  choices  of  be- 
havior to  make.  Give  them  the 
knowledge  that,  in  case  of  a  wrong 
choice,  there  are  such  things  as  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness.  We  can 
help  them  minimize  the  undesir- 
able aspects  of  past  behavior  in  every 
way  except  as  a  means  of  helping 
them  to  make  better  choices  in  the 
future. 

6.  Need  for  sharing.  Make  some- 
thing of  each  child's  contribution,  no 
matter  how  small.  Get  across  to  the 
pupils  the  idea  that  one  may  share 
by  following.  Don't  ridicule  or 
minimize  any  child's  contribution. 

7.  Need  for  economic  security.  Re- 
assure those  who  think  this  handicap 
can  never  be  overcome.  Be  con- 
siderate in  making  requests  for  con- 
tributions for  class  activities.  Let 
the  children  know  also  that  there  are 
greater    riches    for    everyone    than 


those  which  can  be  counted  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

8.  Need  for  understanding  and 
knowledge.  Provide  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  atmosphere 
where  children  may  raise  questions 
which  bother  them.  Take  their 
problems  and  questions  seriously. 
Help  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  God  and  the 
gospel,  which  will  give  them  reas- 
surance and  help  in  solving  their 
own  problems. 

These  are  the  eight  basic  needs  of 
children  as  set  forth  in  the  1949 
Work  Conference  at  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

As  teachers  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  knowledge  of  these  basic 
needs  of  children  can  help  answer 
such  a  question  as  "What  shall  I  do 
as  a  Sunday  School  teacher  so  that 
my  pupils  will  get  the  most  out  of 
their  Sunday  School  experience?" 

Through  various  studies  which 
have  been  made,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
physical,  mental,  and  social  develop- 
mental traits  at  the  various  age  lev- 
els. These  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  article. —Beth  Hooper 

The  information  of  the  people  at 
large  can  alone  make  them  safe,  as 
they  are  the  sole  depositary  of  our 
political  and  religious  freedom. 

—Jefferson 

There  is  no  hberty  to  men  in 
whom  ignorance  predominates  over 
knowledge;  there  is  no  hberty  to 
men  who  know  not  how  to  govern 
themselves.— J.  W.  Beecher 

The  only  liberty  that  is  valuable 
is  a  liberty  connected  with  order, 
that  not  only  exists  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  which  cannot  exist  at  all 
without  them.— Edmund  Burke 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 
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■To  Stake  and  Ward  Superintendents 
Plan  Your  Teacher  Training  Program  Now 


^^'IIT'hat  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem    that    a    ward    Sunday 
School  superintendent  faces?" 

The  writer  has  placed  this  ques- 
tion before  many  ward  superintend- 
ents during  recent  years.  The  an- 
swers have  been  almost  identical, 
"Finding  and  keeping  capable  Sun- 
day School  teachers." 

How  have  you  solved  this  prob- 
lem? 

Those  superintendents  who  have 
felt  that  some  measure  of  successful 
solution  has  been  reached  have  given 
this  common  answer,  "The  support 
of  a  good  teacher  training  class  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  help  us  with  this  most  im- 
portant task  of  teaching  the  gospel 
to  the  members  of  the  Church." 

The  general  authorities  of  the 
Church  have  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
School  the  important  task  of  teach- 
ing the  gospel  to  all  members.  Other 
auxiliary  organizations  share  in  this 
responsibility,  but  the  specific  task  is 
given  to  the  Sunday  Schools. 

This  assignment  makes  the  Sun- 
day School  a  teaching  organization, 
and  this  function  necessitates  effect- 
ive teaching.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  Sunday  School  teachers  are  not 
professionally  trained,  some  help  in 
the  fundamentals  of  good  teaching 
is  indispensable.  The  responsibility 
for  providing  this  help  rests  with 
stake  and  ward  superintendents. 

The  Teacher  Training  Committee 
of  the  Sunday  School  General  Board 
recommends  a  program  which  is  be- 
ing successfully  followed  in  several 
stakes  and  wards.  This  committee 
recommends  that  each  stake  and 
ward  superintendent  do  the  follow- 
ing four  things: 
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First.  Begin  teacher  training  class- 
es on  September  24.  If  this  is  done, 
the  full  program  can  be  completed 
by  the  following  April.  If  classes  be- 
gin on  September  24,  much  planning 
must  be  done  by  ward  and  stake 
superintendents  in  August  and  early 
September. 

Second.  A  definite  plan  of  recruit- 
ment should  begin  not  later  than 
August.  This  must  iiiclude  stake 
presidency  and  ward  bishoprics  as 
well  as  Sunday  School  officers.  The 
most  successful  programs  result 
where  the  stake  president  and  ward 
bishops  assume  personal  responsi- 
bility for  recruitment  of  trainees. 
These  trainees  should  be  "called"  by 
the  bishop  to  take  the  class.  They 
should  not  be  assigned  to  a  teach- 
ing position,  at  least  during  the  class 
period,  and  should  be  left  in  the 
teacher  training  class  until  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

These  trainees  should  be  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  When  indi- 
viduals are  asked  to  be  teachers  at 
an  earlier  age,  there  are  two  possible 
disadvantages.  The  new  teacher  is 
deprived  of  the  training  from  part 
of  the  Sunday  School  course  of 
study  and  he  is  asked  to  assume  an 
assignment  for  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared. Many  men  and  women  past 
forty  years  of  age  enjoy  the  teacher 
training  classes  and  develop  into  ex- 
cellent teachers.  For  descriptions 
of  successful  recruitment  programs 
see  Chapter  XII  of  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook  (July,  1949,  edi- 
tion). 

Third.  Organize  two  sections  of 
the  teacher  training  class,  if  possible. 
Place  prospective  teachers  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  children  in  one  group 


and  prospective  teachers  of  older 
children  and  adults  in  another  group. 
Successful  teaching  techniques  for 
these  ages  are  quite  different.  The 
teacher  training  course  of  study  pro- 
vides for  the  two  groups. 

Fourth.  Use  Supplement  to  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher  Training 
Course,  which  provides  for  twenty- 
seven  lessons  in  each  of  the  two  de- 
partments. Use  as  texts  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities  $y  John 
T.  Wahlquist  and  The  Masters  Art 
by  Howard  R.  Driggs.  All  of  these 
materials  are  available  at  the  Deseret 
Book  Store.  Teachers  should  feel 
that  they  have  complete  freedom 
in  adapting  these  materials  to  theu- 
local  situations  and  also  in  using  oth- 
er materials  to  supplement  the  ones 
suggested. 

A  successful  teacher  training  pro- 
gram depends  upon  early  planning, 
co-operation  between  Sunday  School 
and  priesthood  officers,  recruiting 
trainees  who  are  mature,  leaving 
these  trainees  in  the  class  until  it  is 
completed,  recognizing  the  trainees 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  by 
giving  them  certificates  or  diplomas, 
and  assigning  them  to  teaching  po- 
sitions. 

The  Sunday  School  General  Board 
urges  renewed  activity  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Sunday  School  program. 

—William  P.  Miller 


Liberty  is  the  result  of  law— not,  as 
many  suppose,  of  the  absence  of  law. 

—Joseph  Alden 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not,  as  multi- 
tudes imagine,  a  jealousy  of  our  particular 
rights,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.— Channing 
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For  the  Month  of  September 


Abbreviations 

Church  News- Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
-Era— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
JR.  S.  Mag.-The  Relief  Society  Magazine 


FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, July,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter'34.  Missionaries  to  the  Indians 

Mahlan  A.  Simonson,  "Leaders  Hear  In- 
dian Mother's  Plea  for  Assistance,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  2,  1949,  pp.  8-9,  14.  Recent 
missionary  work  among  Maricopa  tribe. 

Chapter   35.   What   Made   a   Brave   Man 
brave 

"Two  True  Stories  for  Telling,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  85,  July,  1950,  p.  221.  Stories  of 
Jacob  Hamblin. 

Chapter    36.    How    the    Pioneers    Solved 
Problems 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Ten  Years  of  Church 
Welfare,"  Era,  vol.  49,  April,  1946,  pp. 
207-209,  241-255.  Comprehensive  account, 
history  and  acliievements. 

Chapter  37.  Doing  the  Work  of  the  Lord 

Milton  Bennion,  "The  Sunday  School 
Objectives,"  Instructor,  vol.  84,  Dec,  1949, 
p.  631.  Principles  to  be  taught  in  Sunday 
School. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Ain-elia  Spencer 
Rogers,"  Instructor,  vol.  85,  Mar.,  1950, 
pp.  71-72,  89.  An  account  of  first  Primary 
organization. 


SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruct- 
or, July,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 

Chapter   33,   Ammon,   Who   Converted   a 
King 
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Leland  H.  Monson,  "The  Child  of  a 
Liar,"  Church  News,  Feb.  17,  1945,  p.  11. 
King  Lamoni  and  Ammon  secure  release 
of  imprisoned  friends. 

Chapter  34.  The  Fruits  of  Ammon's  Mis- 
sion 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "The  Grave  of  the 
Swords,"  Church  News,  Jan.  20,  1945,  p, 
11.  The  great  faith  of  the  people  Am- 
mon converted  graphically  described. 

Chapter  36.  Alma  and  his  Sons 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Nine  Genera- 
tions of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
April,  1945,  p.  200.  Account  of  Helaman, 
a  son  of  Alma. 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, July,  1948,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  32  The  Patterns  of  Obedience 

ChfFord  E.  Young,  "Should  There  Be  a 
Question  of  Keeping  Divine  Law?"  Church 
News,  April  17,  1949,  p.  7.  There  shoxild 
be  no  question  of  keeping  divine  law. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Purpose  and 
Value  of  Mortal  Probation,"  Church  News, 
June  12,  1949,  pp.  21-22.  Obedience  and 
kindred  subjects. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Live  in  Obedi- 
ence to  Gospel  Principles,"  Church  News, 
June  12,  1949,  pp.  20,  22.  The  blessings 
of  obedience. 

Chapter  33.  The  Path  of  Wisdom 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  July,  1949,  pp.  334-338.  Our  re- 
ligious attitudes  and  worship. 

Editorial,  "If  Any  of  You  Lack  Wisdom," 
Church  News,  April  3,  1949,  p.  24.  God 
is  the  only  source  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Law  of  Physical 
Health,"  Church  News,  May  22,  1949,  p. 
23.  Discussion  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom." 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Keeping  Command- 
ments   Will    Give    Sufficient    Wisdom    to 


Every   Need,"  Church    News,    April    17, 
1949,  pp.  6,  15. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Re- 
concihations— What  is  the  Meaning  of  the 
Word  of   Wisdom?"  Era,   vol.   52,   Sept., 

1949,  pp.  577,  583.  Importance  of  hving 
the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

P.  K.  Edmunds,  "Handout  Diet,"  Era, 
vol.  53,  Jan.,  1950,  pp.  36-37,  75-76. 
Scientific  research  and  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. 

Chapter  34.  "The  Glory  of  God  Is  Intelli- 
gence" 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church— X.  The  Obhga- 
tion  to  Improve  Our  Minds,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  Oct.,  1949,  pp.  489-492,  512. 
Revelations  concerning  education  and 
stress. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  University  of 
Utah— An  Institution  that  Grew  from  the 
Ideals  of  the  People,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb., 

1950,  pp.     96-98,     152-154.     Education 
among  pioneers  of  Utah. 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Gospel  Offers  pro- 
gram for  Development,"  Church  News, 
April  17,  1949,  pp.  7,  17.  Knowledge 
comes  from  studying  and  living  the  gos- 
pel. 

Stephen  L  Richards,  "Keeping  the  Com- 
mandments: Most  Vital,  Dramatic,  Chal- 
lenging Thing  in  Our  Lives,"  Church 
News,  April  17,  1949,  p.  9.  Keeping  the 
commandments  is  a  demonstration  of  in- 
telligence. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Opening  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Mind,"  Church  News,  June  12,  1949, 
p.  23.  The  Church  stresses  the  importance 
of  learning. 

Mark  A.  Benson,  "Seek  Ye  First,"  Era, 
vol.  51,  Feb.,  1948,  pp.  87,  114.  Com- 
ments on  seeking  wisdom. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations— What  Is 
the  Meaning  of  Intelligence?"  Era,  vol.  51, 
April,  1948,  pp.  225,  236. 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  In- 
structor, July,  1949,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


Chapter  30.  Nephi  Views  Our  Day 

El  Ray  L.  Christiansen,  "American 
Statesmen— Their  Attitude  Toward  God," 
R.  S.  Mag.  vol.  33,  Feb.,  1946,  pp.  75-78. 
America  to  remain  a  choice  land  as  long 
as  she  adheres  to  righteous  principles. 

Chapter  31.  A  Gentile  Crosses  Many  Wa- 
ters 

Cyril  Drew  Pearson,  "Columbus— The 
Spirit  Wrought  Upon  the  Man,"  Era,  vol. 
52.  Oct.,  1949,  pp.  640-642,  672,  674. 
An  account  of  the  life  of  Columbus. 

Chapter  32,  The  Conquest  of  Mexico 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Weep,  O  World, 
for  the  Indian,"  Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
p.  292.  Discussion  of  Cortez  in  Mexico. 

Chapter    33.      Englishmen    in    search    of 
Freedom 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Rely  Upon  the  Lord," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  289,  320.  Sum- 
mary of  events  leading  up  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, July,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  31.  How  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants Grew 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  "11.  The  Na- 
ture of  Revelation,"  Instructor,  vol.  84, 
Feb.,  1949,  pp.  59-63;  "III.  Its  Origin 
and  Growth,"  March,  1949,  pp.  115-118. 
The  nature  of  revelation  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  book. 

Chapter    32.    Messages    of    the    Doctrine 
and  Covenants 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  "IV.  Why 
the  Restoration  Was  Necessary,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  April,  1949,  pp.  161-164;  "V.  The 
Relationship  of  Church  and  State,"  May 
1949,  pp.  216-219;  "VI.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Church,"  June,  1949,  pp.  273-276. 

H.  Wayne  Driggs,  "Literature  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol. 
35,  Jan.,  1948,  pp.  65-67. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Except  Ye  Re- 
pent," Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp.  712, 
766-772.  Importance  of  repentance  in 
everyday  life. 

Chapter  33.  Some  Doctrinal  Contributions 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants and  the  Church,"  "VII.  Our  Re- 
ligious Attitudes  and  Worship,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  July,  1949,  pp.  334-337;  "VII. 
Missionary  Service,"  Aug.,  1949,  pp.  371- 
375. 

Chapter  34.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  594- 
596;  Sept.,  1945,  p.  530.  The  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  its  name,  and  its  origin  as 
a  book. 


ADVANCED   SENIOR   DEPARTMENT 
Principles  of  the  Gospel 

Chapter  30.  ReHgious  and  Temporal  Gov- 
ernment 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "A  Basis  for  Political 
Government,"  Church  News,  June  5,  1949, 
p.  23.  Joseph  Smith's  views  regarding  po- 
litical government. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Out  of  SuppHca- 
tions  of  a  Humble  Boy  Came  Restored 
Gospel  in  Its  Fulness,"  Church  News, 
April  17,  1949,  pp.  10,  18.  Comments  on 
our  Church  and  Government. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Obedience  to 
Law,"  Era,  vol.  52,  July,  1949,  pp.  429, 
477.  Latter-day  Saints  are  advised  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

Preston  D.  Richards,  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  ReHgious  Liber- 
ty," R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  35,  Sept.,  1948,  pp. 
579,  631.  Religious  freedom  is  guaran- 
teed in  the  Constitution. 

Editorial,  "Do  We  Love  Freedom?" 
Church  News,  Sept.  4,  1949,  p.  16.  The 
necessity  of  upholding  the  Constitution. 

Chapter  31.  Two  Principles  of  Progress 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Except  Ye  Re- 
pent," Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp.  712, 
766-772.  Importance  of  repentance  in 
everyday  hfe. 

WiUiam  E.  Berrett,  "Faith,  a  Principle 
of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Aug.  22,  1948, 
p.  19. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  "Faith  for  Today," 
Church  News,  June  26,  1949,  p.  19.  Faith 
is  the  great  need  of  today. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Faith  and  Life," 
Era,  Vol.  52,  April,  1949,  pp.  201,  252. 
Faith  is  the  foundation  of  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness. 

Henry  Eyring,  "Science  and  Faith,"  Era, 
vol.  51,  Feb.,  1948,  pp.  81-82.  Science 
reaffirms  faith. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "Repentance— A 
Principle  of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Aug., 
29,  1948,  p.  19. 

Chapter  32.  Significance  of  Religious  Ordi- 
nances 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Sacredness  of 
the  Eternal  Marriage  Covenant,"  Era,  vol. 
52,  May,  1949,  pp.  272,  349. 

Bruce  R.  McConlde,  "Authority  in  the 
Ministry,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp. 
293,  314.    Baptism  and  other  ordinances. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations— W^hat 
Is  the  Need  of  Ordinances?"  Era,  vol.  51, 
Feb.,  1948,  pp.  97,  117. 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon—A Guide  to  Religious  Living," 
Instructor,  vol.  83,  July,  1948,  pp.  318- 
321.  The  meaning  and  significance  of 
baptism. 

WilHam  E.  Berrett,  "What  Shall  Men 
BeHeve?"  Church  News,  Sept.  1,  1948,  p. 
23.  Baptism,  a  principle  of  progress, 

Wilham  E.  Berrett,  "Relation  of  Church 
Ordinances  to  Our  Happiness,"  Church 
News,  Sept,  15,  1948,  p.  23.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Church  ordinances. 


Chapter  33.  The  Lord's  Day 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Observe  the  Sab- 
bath Day;  Keep  it  Holy,"  Era,  vol.  52, 
Nov.,  1949,  pp.  700-701,  785-786.  Scrip- 
tures stressing  importance  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. 

Hyrum  M.  Smith,  "Remember  the  Sab- 
bath," Church  News,  June  5,  1949,  p.  24, 
We  are  held  responsible  for  keeping  the 
commandments  regarding  the  Sabbath. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Chm-ch  Urges 
Sabbath  Observance,"  Church  News,  April 
10,   1948,  p.   2. 


GOSPEL  MESSAGE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, July,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 

Chapter  15.  The  Eternal  Nature  of  Cove- 
nants and  Ordinances 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Blessings  for  the  Liv- 
ing and  the  Dead,"  Church  News,  Sept, 
17,  1949,  p,  16.  Importance  of  temples. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Whence  Came  the 
Temple  Endowment?"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb., 
1950,  pp.  94-95.  Historical  background 
and  explanation  of  temple  endowments. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Sacredness  of 
the  Eternal  Marriage  Covenant,"  Era,  vol. 
52,  May,  1949,  pp.  272,  349.  Conference 
address  on  the  marriage  covenant. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Temple  Marriage," 
Era,  vol.  51,  Oct.,  1948,  pp.  618-620. 

"Evidences  and  ReconciUations— What 
Is  the  Need  of  Ordinances?"  Era,  vol.  51, 
Feb.,  1948,  pp.  97,  117. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "Relation  of  Church 
Ordinances  to  Our  Happiness,"  Sept,  15, 
1948,  p.  23. 

Editorial,  "Our  Need  for  Temples," 
Church  News,  Feb.  10,  1950,  p.  16. 

Chapter  16.  New  Light  Thrown  Upon  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  the  Atone- 
ment 

Nephi  Jensen,  "Book  of  Mormon  Light 
on  a  Profound  Christian  Truth,"  Instructor, 
vol.  85,  March,^  1950,  pp.  68,  79.  The 
Prophet  Amulek's  explanation  of  the  atone- 
ment. 


GENEALOGICAL   TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Genjealogy 

See  references  in  the  Teachers  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter  16.  The  Church  Records  Archives 
and  the  Temple  Index  Bureau 

"Instructions  to  Those  Using  Chmrcb 
Archives,"  Church  News,  Jan.  19,  1949, 
p.  21. 

"Church  Microfilmist  Copies  5000  Pages 
a  Day,"  Church  News,  July  3,  1949,  p.  18. 
Activities  of  a  Church  microfilmist  in 
Virginia. 

{Continued  on  page  222) 
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Junior  Sunday  ScHooC 


Parental  Participation  in  Program  Activities 


'pHE  word  of  the  Lord  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  parents  regarding  their 
responsibility  of  child  training  is 
definite.  In  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  re- 
cords God's  instructions  as  follows:* 

I  have  commanded  you  to  bring 

up  your  children  in  light  and  truUi. 

—Doc.  and  Gov.  93:40. 

They  shall  also  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  pray,  and  to  walk  uprightly 
before  the  Lord. 

-Doc.  and  Gov.  68:28. 

Inasmuch  as  parents  have  chil- 
dren .  .  .  that  teach  them  not  to 
understand  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Uving  God,^  and  of  baptism  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands,  when  eight 
years  old,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads 
of  the  parents. 

For  this  shall  be  a  law  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her 
stakes  which  are  organized. 

—Doc.  and  Gov.  68:25-26. 

The  above  and  similar  quotations 
have  been  correctly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  to  parents  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  their  children.  It 
has  been  assumed,  however,  that  this 
teaching  by  the  parents  is,  or  should 
be,  done  in  the  home,  and  we  are  in 
full  accord  with  this  assumption. 

But  is  there  not  another  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  parents  that  may 
have  been  overlooked  up  to  this 
time?  Could  it  be  that  of  actively 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School? 

Through  such  participation,  the 
strength  of  example  is  very  potent. 
To  see  his  father,  mother,  or  both  of 
them  participating  in  the  activities 
of  the  Junior  Sunday  School  encour- 
ages the  child  to  do  likewise.  He 
feels  a  sense  of  security  in  their  pres- 
ence, a  sense  of  pride  in  their  doing, 
and  a  desire  to  do  as  Daddy  and 

"See  also  Docfrine  and  Covenants  29:48, 
55:4;   93:41-44. 
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Mother  do.  He  experiences  real  joy 
in  participating  with  them.  Then, 
too,  a  child  enjoys  having  an  ap- 
preciative audience  when  he  per- 
forms. Who  is  better  in  this  role 
than  his  parents? 

Examples  of  Participation 

Let  us  think  now  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  of  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  faculty  can  and  should 
afford  young  parents.  It  may  be 
that  the  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  who  is  pre- 
siding in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
on  a  certain  day  is  the  father  of  a 
Junior  Sunday  School  child.  Let  us 
note  such  occasions. 

In  one  ward  a  young  father  was  a 
gffted  musician.  Because  he  wanted 
to  be  near  his  little  girl,  he  was  very 
much  delighted  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  be  organist  for  that  par- 
ticular Junior  Sunday  School.  He 
served  faithfully  and  well  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  over  two  years.  He  even 
set  to  music  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
children,  and  revived  and  arranged 
some  beautiful  but  old  and  almost 
forgotten  songs  about  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  the  children  could  sing. 

In  another  Junior  Sunday  School 
a  young  mother  taught  the  combined 
kindergarten  and  nursery  class.  Her 
assistant  and  chief  supporter  was  her 
husband.  ,He  helped  her  in  the 
preparation  of  her  material;  he 
helped  her  bring  it  to  Sunday  School; 
and  then,  as  she  taught  the  little 
group,  which  included  their  daugh- 
ter, he  sat  with  the  children,  ready 
at  any  time  to  give  them  any  special 
attention  that  might  be  needed. 
Lovingly  they  called  him  "the  daddy 
teacher." 

While  Superintendent  George  R. 
Hill  tells  us  that  the  greatest  joy  of 


his  life  would  be  to  teach  a  class  of 
nursery  children,  First  Assistant  A. 
Hamer  Reiser  says  that  he  will  never 
be  completely  happy  until  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  teach  a  class 
of  kindergarten  children.  Both  are 
wonderful  fathers  and  adored  grand- 
fathers and  would  bring  to  such  a 
class  a  wealth  of  love  and  under- 
standing. We  think  that,  perhaps, 
other  parents  might  be  just  as  anx- 
ious to  be  invited  to  teach  these 
precious  little  children. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  ff  a 
young  family  group  would  be  invited 
to  sing  a  song  that  they  know,  by 
way  of  introducing  it  to  the  group? 
An  example  of  family  co-operation 
and  participation. 

Instead  of  having  the  opening  or 
closing  prayer  at  Sunday  School  of- 
fered by  a  child  or  a  teacher,  might 
it  not  be  a  good  thing,  once  in  a 
while,  to  invite  a  young  mother  or 
father  to  ojffer  a  prayer? 

Exemplary  behavior  in  Sunday 
School  by  parents  who  are  guests  is 
also  a  great  contribution  and  has  a 
profound  influence  on  little  children. 

Might  it  not  be  delightful  jfor  the 
children  to  be  met  at  the  door  some 
Sunday  morning  by  a  Junior  Sunday 
School  child  and  his  father  or  moth- 
er? Again  an  example  of  family  co- 
operation and  effective  participation. 

As  a  part  of  the  class  or  group  pe- 
riod, parents  might  sometime  be  in- 
vited to  come  and  participate  for  a 
specific  reason.  For  example,  the 
lesson  might  be  on  helpfulness,  and 
together  the  children  and  the  par- 
ents could  tell  and  show  how  diey 
help  each  other. 

Conclusion 

As  Junior  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers,  let  us  bring  into  active 
participation  and  co-operation  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  come 
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to  us;  let  us  watch  for  opportunities 
to  do  so.  Such  participation  will  be 
a  joy  and  a  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

—Marie  Fox  Felt 

Next  month's  article  in  this  series 
will  deal  with  methods  of  working 
with  the  home  to  enlist  Sunday 
School  enrollment  and  regular  at- 
tendance of  young  children. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

( Prelude  and  postlude  to  use  widi 
gem  will  be  found  on  page  215. ) 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  in  His  name  I'll  pray 
That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 

Upon  this  holy  day. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  enrichment  ma- 
terials may  be  used  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

Prayer  poems. 


A  Prayer 

Heavenly  Father,  may  we  know 
All  the  way  our  feet  should  go. 


Sitting 

Grandma  folds  her  hands 

In  her  lap,  and  rests  them  there 

While  she  takes  her  nap. 

I  fold  my  hands  and  bow  my  head 

When  a  prayer  is  being  said. 

When  I'm  sitting  anywhere, 

I  am  quiet  in  my  chair, 

And  find  it  always  best 

On  the  floor  my  feet  to  rest. 

—Author  unknown 

It  is  important  to  change 
body  position. 

Baby  Seeds 

In  a  milkweed  cradle, 
Snug  and  warm. 
Baby  seeds  are  hiding, 
Safe  from  harm. 

( Hands  cupped. ) 
Open  wide  the  cradle; 
Hold  it  high! 
(Spread  hands;  lift  arms  above 
head. ) 
Come,  Mr.  Wind, 
Help  them  fly. 
{Finger  flexing  to  show  seeds 
flying.) 
—Author  unknown 


PRAYER  SONG 


Arr.  by  Beth  Hooper 
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1.  Now         be  -  fore    we  work    to  -  day, 

2.  Help  us     Lord   to     love  Thee  more 
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And  brought      us 
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to  the  morning      light. 
us,         Lord,    to    -    day. 
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"Reprinted  from  The  Instructor,  Vol.  67,  page  169. 


Verses  that  tell  of  the  world. 

Litde  Wind 

Little  wind, 

Blow  on  the  hiUtop; 

Little  wind. 

Blow  on  the  plain; 

Little  wind. 

Blow  up  the  sunshine; 

Little  wind, 

Blow  off  the  rain. 

The  Song  on  the  Way 

Any  way  the  old  world  goes 

Happy  be  the  weather! 
With  the  red  thorn  or  the  rose 

Singin'  all  together! 

Don't  you  see  that  sky,o'  blue? 

It  was  painted  just  for  you! 
Reap  the  daisies  in  the  dew, 

Singin'  all  together! 

Springtime  sweet,  an'  frosty  fall, 

Happy  be  the  weather! 
Earth  has  gardens  for  us  all, 

Goin'  on  together. 

Sweet  the  labor  in  the  light, 
To  the  harvest's  gold  and  white. 

Till  the  toilers  say,  "Good  night," 
Singin'  all  together! 

—Author  Unknown 


The  world  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  live. 

Girls  and  Boys,  Come  Out  to  Play 

Girls  and  boys,  come  out  to  play; 
The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright  as 

day; 
Leave  your  supper  and  leave  your 

sleep. 
And  come  with  your  playfellows  into 

the  street. 
Come  with  a  whoop,  come  with  a 

call, 
Come  with  a  good  wfll  or  not  at  all. 
Up  the  ladder  and  down  the  wall, 
A  half-penny  roll  wfll  serve  us  all; 
You  find  milk,  and  I'll  find  flour. 
And  we'll  have  a  pudding  in  half  an 

hour. 

—Mother  Goose 

Two  true  stories  for  telling. 

r  ONG  ago  Brigham  Young  sent 
Jacob  Hamblin  to  be  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  telling  him  to 
learn  their  language  so  that  he  could 
understand  them  and  talk  to  them. 
He  learned  to  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage and  to  understand  what  the 
Indians  said  to  him.  Jacob  Hamblin 
knew  he  must  show  the  Indians  he 
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was  their  friend  so  that  they  would 
listen  to  him.  He  was  kind  to  them. 
He  always  told  them  the  truth. 

At  one  time  he  lived  in  Kanab. 
The  Indians  would  come  to  his  home 
and  he  would  give  them  food  to  eat. 
They  knew  Jacob  Hamblin  was  their 
friend. 

Once  when  the  Indians  became 
angry  at  the  Mormons,  Jacob  Hamb- 
lin said  he  would  go  to  talk  with 
them. 

He  took  a  canteen  of  water.  His 
wife  parched  some  corn  and  put  it 
in  a  bag  for  his  food.  He  traveled 
many  days  on  horseback  to  reach 
the  land  of  the  Indians. 

He  told  them  the  Mormons  want- 
ed to  be  their  friends.  He  said,  "Let 
us  live  at  peace."  He  sat  quietly 
and  listened  to  the  Indians  talk.  He 
listened  quietly  and  never  laughed 
at  them.  When  it  was  his  turn  to 
talk  they  listened  to  him.  He  talked 
with  them  until  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  began  to  feel  sick  and 
went  to  the  door  of  the  Indian  lodge 
to  get  some  fresh  air. 

A  Navajo  Indian  woman  noticed 
he  was  sick.  She  said,  "I  will  get  you 
something  to  eat."  She  mentioned 
several  things  she  could  bring  him. 
Jacob  Hamblin  shook  his  head.  Noth- 
ing she  mentioned  sounded  good  to 
him. 


"I  know  what  you  like,"  said  the 
Navajo  woman.  "I  have  been  to  your 
home  in  Kanab  and  you  gave  me 
milk  to  drink.  I  will  get  milk  for  you 
to  drink." 

His  Navajo  friend  took  a  dish,  and 
in  the  moonlight  she  went  out  where 
the  goats  were  sleeping.  One  by 
one  she  milked  many  goats.  Each 
goat  gave  just  a  very  little  but  soon 
she  had  two  cups  of  milk.  She  took 
the  warm  sweet  milk  to  Jacob  Hamb- 
lin. He  thanked  her  kindly,  drank 
it,  and  then  went  into  the  lodge. 

He  prayed  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  help  him  get  well  so  that  he  could 
help  the  Indians.  He  wanted  to 
teach  them  how  to  live  better.  Then 
Jacob  Hamblin  went  to  sleep.  In 
the  morning  he  felt  much  better. 

The  Indians  became  friends  of 
the  Mormons  because  Jacob  Hamb- 
lin was  a  friend  to  them.  He  said, 
"To  have  friends  you  must  be  a 
friend." 

Once  the  Hamblins  needed  some 
blankets.  The  father  told  his  son 
to  take  a  pony  to  the  Indians  and 
trade  it  for  some  blankets.  He  told 
his  son  to  be  sure  to  make  a  good 
trade  and  be  fair  to  the  Indians. 

The  boy  went.  He  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Indians  lived.  When 
they  saw  the  boy  they  knew  he  was 


Jacob  Hamblin's  son.  They  liked  the 
pony  he  brought  and  they  oflEered 
him  several  blankets  for  it. 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "I  need  more 
blankets."  The  Indians  put  more 
blankets  on  the  pile. 

"Not  enough  blankets  for  my 
pony,"  said  the  boy.  The  Indians  put 
more  blankets  on  the  pile. 

Very  happy  that  he  had  made  a 
good  trade,  the  boy  gathered  up  all 
the  blankets  and  took  them  home 
to  his  father. 

The  father  looked  at  the  blankets 
carefully.  He  knew  the  Indians  had 
worked  hard  to  make  them.  He  knew 
how  they  had  cared  for  their  sheep 
so  that  they  could  get  the  wool.  He 
had  watched  them  spin  yam  and 
weave  beautiful  patterns.  He  knew 
how  much  time  they  had  spent  to 
make  those  blankets. 

"You  took  too  many  blankets,  my 
son,"  said  Jacob  Hamblin.  "You 
must  take  some  of  them  back  to  the 
Indians." 

The  son  took  some  blankets  back 
and  told  the  Indian  the  pony  was 
not  worth  all  those  blankets.  This 
made  the  Indian  happy.  This  made 
the  Indians  know  Jacob  Hamblin 
and  his  son  were  their  friends.  The 
Indian  chief  heard  about  it.  He 
said,  "Jacob  Hamblin  is  a  friend  to 
all  Indians."— Lofna  Call  Alder 
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Mind  Over  Matter 

Teacher;  Why  weren't  you  at  school  this  morning? 

Tommy:  I  was  coming,  but  I  saw  a  steam-roller 
and  a  policeman  said  to  me,  'Mind  that  roller/  And  I 
stayed  and  minded  it  all  morning. 


True  to  Form 

"111  say  he's  a  crook.    He's  such  a  twister  that  the 
wool  he  pulls  over  your  eyes  is  50  per  cent  cotton." 


Encore 

A  bashful  young  man  bought  a  young  lady  a  bunch 
of  roses.  She  was  so  greatly  delighted  that  she  kissed 
him.    He  rose  at  once  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

"Oh,  Algy,"  she  exclaimed,  "are  you  going  away?" 

"Yes,  I'm  oflF  to  get  more  roses,"  said  the  bashful 
young  man. 


They  Get  Away 

She:  They  say  the  cleverest  men  make  the  worst 
husbands. 

He:  Nonsense,  the  cleverest  men  don't  become 
husbands. 


Who  Wouldn't  Like  To? 

Doctor:  Do  you  enjoy  good  health? 
Patient:  Certainly!  Who  doesn't? 


It  Doesn't  Frighten  Him 

A  lecturing  phrenologist  advised  his  audience  that 
by  feeling  the  bumps  on  your  head  he  could  tell  what 
sort  of  chap  you  were. 

Tom,  an  extrovert,  sat  on  the  front  seat  and  volun- 
teered to  be  a  subject. 

The  "doctor"  felt  all  over  Tom's  head,  and  said  to  the 
audience,  "Here's  a  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of 
hard  work." 

The  young  chap  gave  a  proud  smile.  Then  the  phren- 
ologist continued,  "He  will  lie  right  down  beside  it  and 
go  to  sleep!" 
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I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER  .  .  . 

From  the  Files  of  Leland  H.  Monson 

Love  of  gold  is  a  plague  that  shrivels  up  the  spirit, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  is  wholly  ignoble,  ...  on  the 
very  heels  of  measureless  and  insolent  wealth,  extrava- 
gance comes  following,  they  say,  and  as  soon  as  wealth 
has  opened  the  gates  of  cities  and  the  doors  of  houses, 
extravagance  enters  and  dwells  there.  And  after  some 
time,  according  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  they  build 
nests  in  our  lives,  and  quickly  set  about  reproduction; 
as  offspring  they  engender  swaggering,  folly,  and  soft- 
ness, not  bastards  but  their  own  true  issue.  And  if  one 
allows  these  children  of  wealth  to  come  to  maturity,  they 
quickly  bring  forth  in  our  souls  implacable  tyrants,  inso- 
lence, lawbreaking,  shamelessness.  Of  necessity  this  is 
the  process.Then  men  no  longer  look  upward  or  take  any 
thought  of  their  fame,  but  in  the  circle  of  these  vices  the 
ruin  of  their  lives  is  little  by  little  completed,  the 
great  qualities  of  their  souls  shrink  and  wither  and  grow 
parched  because  they  set  value  only  on  the  mortal 
perishable  parts  of  them,  and  neglect  to  develop  what 
is  immortal.— Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus  (Greek  Phi- 
losopher and  Critic)  as  quoted  in  Gilbert,  Criticism 
from  Plato  to  Dryden,  p.  197. 

Apothecary:  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  tf  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight. 

Romeo:  There  is  thy  gold,  worse  poison  to  men's  souls. 
Doing  more  murder  in  this  loathsome  world. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayst 

not  sell. 
I  sell  thee  poison;  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

—Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  V,  Scene  1. 


And  now,  Jacob,  I  speak  unto  you:  Thou  art  my 
firstborn  in  the  days  of  my  tribulation  in  the  wilderness. 
And  behold,  in  thy  childhood  thou  hast  suffered  afflic- 
tions and  much  sorrow,  because  of  the  rudeness  of  thy 
brethren. 

Nevertheless,  Jacob,  my  firstborn  in  the  wilderness, 
thou  knowest  the  greatness  of  God;  and  he  shall  con- 
secrate thine  afflictions  for  thy  gain.— 2  Nephi  2:1-2. 

Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend.— 
Alexander  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  p. 
375. 
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LEADERS  IN  THE  REFORMATION 


lyiosT  Sunday  School  lessons  treating  history  of  the 
Church,  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  can  be 
enriched  through  the  use  of  maps.     One  of  the  most 
useful  types  has  been  called  the  symbol  map. 

A  symbol  map  may  begin  with  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  outline  on  a  piece  of  large  wrapping  paper  from 
a  butcher  shop.  For  example,  it  could  present  a  map 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  history  of  the  Church  un- 
folds before  the  class,  symbols  of  important  events  can 
be  placed  on  the  map  at  spots  where  the  stories  oc- 
curred. A  small  drawing  of  Kirtland  Temple  could  be 
placed  on  the  map-  at  the  place  called  Kirtland,  near 
Lake  Erie.  An  ox-drawn-wagon  drawing  could  go  on 
the  American  plains  to  symbolize  the  Mormon  trek. 
Sometimes  a  portrait  of  a  person  could  be  used.  Joseph 
Smith's  profile  could  be  placed  on  the  map  where 
Carthage,  Illinois,  is  situated— indicating  that  there  the 
martyrdom  occurred. 

Symbol  rriaps  similarly  could  trace  the  footsteps 
of  the  Master,  the  travels  of  Paul,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Church  today. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  start  of  such  a  symbol 
map,  dealing  with  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  its 
leading  figures.  It  is  only  a  start.  There  were  other 
men  who  left  a  mighty  imprint  on  that  period.  Their 
portraits  could  be  placed  at  spots  on  the  map  of  Europe 
known  for  their  works. 

The  first  of  the  four  on  the  scene  was  the  son  of 
poor  Bohemian  parents.  He  was  John  Huss,  a  brilliant 
boy  who  rose  to  become  a  leading  teacher  at  University 
of  Prague.  He  began  his  university  lectures  in  1398— 
the  birth  year  of  Johann  Gutenberg,  inventor  of  print- 
ing from  movable  type. 

Huss  soon  became  an  admirer  of  the  writing  of 
John  Wycliff e,  the  English  doctor  of  theology  who  made 
some  translations  from  the  Bible  and  who  fearlessly  at- 
tacked such  things  as  the  absolutism  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  and  their  lust  for  wealth. 


Huss  won  a  big  following.  But  his  teachings  also 
brought  the  wrath  of  Catholic  leaders.  He  was  chained 
and  thrown  into  a  dank  cellar.  Fever  gripped  him. 
Brought  before  the  pomp  of  a  cardinals'  council,  he  re- 
fused to  renounce  his  views.  For  them,  he  was  chained 
to  a  wooden  stake.  Inflammable  straw  was  heaped 
around  him.  While  he  prayed,  flames  lashed  him  to  a 
martyr's  death. 

Another  son  of  peasants  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Germany— just  nine  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  The  boy's  name  was  Martin  Luther.  He  rose 
high  in  the  Catholic  Church,  He  was  ordained  a  priest. 
But  he  revolted  against  the  practice  of  selling  indul- 
gences—people paying  money  to  have  the  pope  "for- 
give" their  sins. 

Luther  was  excommunicated.  His  writings  were 
burned.  But,  unlike  Huss,  Luther  lived  on,  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  German  language.  He  was  a  coura- 
geous reformer. 

Even  before  Luther  had  completed  his  work,  John 
Calvin  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  what  is  now  France.  He 
was  the  keen-witted  son  of  an  influential  father.  Stern 
in  his  ways,  Calvin  was  a  scholar  who  took  up  the 
Reformation's  torch.  He  was  a  thinker,  too,  and  won  a 
wide  following  for  his  well-organized  views  on  re- 
ligion. 

John  Wesley  was  one  of  Great  Britain's  notable 
contributions  to  the  Reformation.  He  was  born  some  two 
hundred  years  after  Calvin.  A  horseback-riding  evange- 
list, Wesley  spoke  to  crowds  reaching  20,000  souls.  He 
also  was  a  prolific  writer  and  compiled  popular  collec- 
tions of  hymns. 

Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley,  and  others  brought 
new  religious  freedom  to  the  people  of  Europe.  The 
influence  of  these  reformers  and  that  of  others  like  them 
swept  to  America.  The  way  was  opened  for  the  gospel 
of  the  Master,  in  all  its  pristine  purity,  to  be  restored 
to  the  world—Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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D  OF  DIAMONDS 


'TpHE  name  of  the  Oregon  town  is  The  Dalles   (pro- 

nouneed  DaZz)— not  Dalles  but  The  Dalles. 

.*  (^  Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  River, 

***"  it  is  an  old  town,  as  communities  go  in  the  Far  West. 

It  was  a  fort  some  eleven  years  before  Brigham  Young 

led    the    first    company    of    Mormon    Pioneers    into 

Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  fort 
received  its  name  from 
Canadian  voyagers  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  The  Dalles 
means  trough,  and  it  re- 
fers to  the  chasms  that  na- 
ture has  cut  deep  into  the 
smooth  basalt  rock  oppo- 
site the  town.  Through 
them  the  big,  wide  river 
casts  off  its  gentle  ways 
and  hurls  itself  downward 
with  a  fury  and  a  roar 
louder  than  all  the  black 
bears  in  the  neighboring 
forests  of  fir  and  pine 
could  ever  make. 

Across  the  river  from 
The  Dalles  rise  the  lofty 
peaks  of  evergreen  Wash- 
ington.    Almost  a  hundred  miles  to  thp  west  is  Port- 
land, Oregon's  city  of  roses.    About  thirty  miles  to  the 
southwest  is  majestic,  snow-trested  Mount  Hood. 

The  Dalles  is  a  farming  community  rich  in  lore  and 
surrounded  by  beauty.  But  it  has  another  story  to  tell, 
too.  It  is  a  story  that  has  been  repeated  all  over  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  many  other  lands  as  well.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  humble  Home  Sunday  School  rising  to  become  a 
strong  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints— with  all  the  strength  and  loftiness  of  an 
Oregon  Douglas  Fir. 

In  its  early  days,  The  Dalles  had  a  Home  Sunday 
School  of  three  Latter-day  Saint  families.  Now  it  is 
a  branch  of  a  hundred  members.  Most  of  them  are 
converts.  They  are  now  planning  to  build  a  meeting- 
house of  their  own.  The  Dalles  Sunday  School  today 
has  seven  lesson  departments.  The  average  attendance 
is  high:     74  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment! 

One  of  those  who  has  witnessed  this  growth  in  The 
Dalles,  and  who  has  been  a  pillar  in  helping  to  bring  its 


HAZEL  lOLA  CLARK 
.  .  dependable  as  the  sun. 
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realization  is  a  middle-aged  little  widow,  with  beautiful 
auburn  hair  and  resolute  blue  eyes.  Her  name  is  Hazel 
lola  Clark.  For  years  she  has  been  toiling  to  make  a  home 
and  happiness  for  her  two  sons,  now  in  their  teens  .  .  . 
and  to  help  build  up  the  Sunday  School  that  she  has 
served  for  eighteen  years.  In  the  early  days,  the  Sun- 
day School  met  in  her  home.  She  remembers  well  the 
days  when  members  took  turns  teaching  the  adult  class. 
She  could  never  forget  when  one  of  the  circle,  a  humble 
man  with  a  limited  vocabulary,  was  assigned  to  give  the 
next  lesson.  He  studied  hard,  and  spent  the  hour"  before 
class  in  prayer.  Then  he  amazed  the  little  group  with 
his  masterful  presentation.  It  was  truly  a  miracle, 
others  thought. 

The  gospel  message  had  first  touched  Mrs.  Clark 
when  she  was  a  girl  in  her  early  teens  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. She  had  listened  with  her  sister  in  the  doorway 
of  their  home  while  a  Latter-day  Saint  missionary  ex- 
plained the  restored  gospel.  That  had  been  the  be- 
ginning of  her  conversion. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  The  Dalles,  she  found  her- 
self with  a  job  that  allowed  her  considerable  spare  time. 
She  began  taking  piano  lessons,  though  she  had  no  par- 
ticular aspirations  except  to  play  well  enough  to  accom- 
pany her  own  singing.  Before  she  knew  it,  she  was 
pianist  for  the  newly-organized  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
School.  In  1923  she  served  as  secretary  of  the  Van- 
couver Sunday  School.  Now  she  is  pianist  and  substi- 
tute teacher  in  The  Dalles  Branch  Sunday  School. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  Hazel  Clark.  But 
people  like  her  because  she  is  just  as  frank  as  she  is 
friendly.  Too,  she  is  as  dependable  as  the  rising  sun. 
Every  Sunday  morning  her  footsteps  can  be  heard  mov- 
ing up  the  two  steep  flights  of  stairs  to  the  lodge  hall 
over  a  downtown  department  store,  where  the  Sabbath 
School  now  meets. 

She  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  both  her  boys 
will  have  fulfilled  Church  missions. 

Besides  her  Sunday  School  work,  Mrs.  Clark  now 
serves  as  branch  clerk  and  as  second  counselor  in  the 
Relief  Society.  On  top  of  all  that  she  is  a  secretary  and 
notary  public  for  the  largest  automotive  company  in 
Eastern  Oregon  and  she  keeps  up  with  her  housework 
and  does  genealogical  work. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  "Consistency  is  a  jewel."  If 
that  be  true,  then  Hazel  lola  Clark's  life  is  a  whole  field 
of  diamonds.— Wendell  }.  Ashton 


